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The New Balkan Alliance 


By JOSEPH HARSCH 


® 
HIS week* the most important news was of the anti- has become an accustomed and accepted feature of these parts. 
Communist rioting which broke out in east Berlin. Appar- My thoughts this week have gone back many many times to the 
ently there was similar rioting earlier at Pilsen in Czecho- speculation in which we indulged in the days before Stalin’s death, 
slovakia, although we know less about that. The riots when we would discuss at such length whether even that would 
followed after a long series of Russian moves or manoeuvres which _ bring in its wake a struggle for the succession to power im Moscow. 
seemed to express a possible relaxation or weakening of the Russian What few, if any, of us anticipated was that a struggle for the 
grip along some parts of what we call the Iron Curtain. Neither succession in Moscow might be accompanied by what looks to 
you nor I can know whether these Russian moves represent every European eye like a similar struggle for the succession to 
Russian weakness or Russian manoeuvring designed to induce a_ power in Washington. Mr. Clement Attlee startled and angered 
weakening in the west. many Americans when he said he was not sure who was governing 
This I feel I can say, however, that we must hope that it is in Washington, President Eisenhower or Senator McCarthy. If 
Russian weakness, because there is also unmistakably a weakening you had travelled through these parts as I have, and talked to 
on our side which could be disastrous if there were no complemen- people in government and on the streets, you will discover that 
tary Russian weakness. I myself have been travelling this past week Mr. Attlee was not expressing an unusual doubt, but a general per- 
from Rome through Greece and Yugoslavia to this storied and  vasive European doubt. It may, or it may not, have any substantial 
graceful old city of Vienna, on ‘the Danube. There is much to be foundation, but there is no question of the widespread existence of 
seen on such travels which is good and comforting. Certainly that doubt or of the anxiety and the uncertainty which it causes. 
everywhere there has been a lessening of the old fears of Russia; From Europe, where Washington sometimes seems almost as 
and certainly everywhere there is material and substantial evidence remote and mysterious as Moscow, the question whether the real 
of real progress during that period of history now drawing to power in Washington belongs to Eisenhower or to McCarthy is 
a close when we Americans in our fear of Russia extended from our discussed with the same eagerness and uncertainty as whether it is 
plenty both food and guns to those who lived in danger, along the Malenkov or Beria in Moscow. And to the government official who 
marches bordering on the Russian realm. And this spring the must plan for the future security of his country, the question of 
weather, as well as the Russians, has smiled upon eastern Europe. Eisenhower or McCarthy seems to be the more pertinent question, 
From the mountains of Greece northwards, there has been abun- the one most heavily weighing upon his problems. Obviously this 
dant rain, whereas last year there was drought. The fields are green was one reason, and an important one, for the unsatisfactory and 
and heavy with grain. The sro this year should be excellent. But unsettling election results in Italy, and unless the hands are played 
the countries through which I have travelled are unmistakably skilfully elsewhere, there could be even more damage. } 
passing through what can only be called ‘the crisis of transition’. _ The most graphic example I myself have examined this week is 
And one can certainly not be sure by any means that all will in Greece. Over the past seven years America has put extraordinary 
come safely through this crisis. If the Russians seem to be aid into Greece, and the investment is just beginning to pay off 
relaxing a little, so too does the American leadership, which substantially. Greece today has a strong and a presently stable 


*The second talk in a series entitled ‘An American Looks at Europe’, broadcast from Vienna on Tune 19 
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government. But this is only since November. The Greek Govern- 
ment is headed by an honourable and a popular soldier, Marshal 
Papagos. He is supported by a human dynamo of energy named 
Spyros Markezinis. These two men in power in Athens share a 
quality not always found in Mediterranean politics, the quality of 
personal honesty. More than that, they have a programme which is 
essential to any real revival of Greece: they are trying to stabilise 
the currency, secure the decongestion of the government service, 
and attract foreign investment capital to Greece. It is easy to outline 
such a programme. It will take nearly a miracle to carry it out, 
and the penalties of failure are clear and stark on the Greek horizon. 
The Papagos-Markezinis Government is based on an unusual flow 
of votes which is hardly likely ever to repeat itself. Although these 
two men represent the effective right wing in Greek politics, they 
received many votes from the left, from parts of the country which 
have in the past voted Communist or its equivalent. This extra- 
ordinary flow of votes from left to right gave Papagos an oppor- 
tunity to carry out reforms, and to put Greece upon her economic 
feet. But if he should fail in his programme, those votes would 
almost certainly swing back far to the left; and there is no political 
centre worth mentioning in Greece as an alternative. 


Last Chance for Greece? 

The anxious western ambassadors who watch the trend of events 
in Athens believe that this is Greece’s best and perhaps last chance 
tc get on her economic and political feet. This chance has been won 
with American aid: if that aid is suddenly withdrawn, Papagos 
would have either to give up, or make himself a dictator, which is 
what the Communists are already accusing him of being. At this 
delicate moment, American economic aid has been cut from eighty 
millions for the last year to twenty millions for the new year. 
Papagos could survive that cut and more if he had in sight the 
prospect of investment capital..He has been trying to coax the 
Greek shipowners’ money back. He is exploring private money 
markets in London and New York, and perhaps he will find some. 
But to succeed he needs what he has not yet achieved, a record of 
at least a year, and preferably more, of stable currency and civil 
peace. 

He has those conditions at the moment, but he only just reached 
them. The record has not been made yet on which he might attract 
private capital. Perhaps in time he could get some help from the 
Germans. They came down this spring as tourists and as business 
men. They have been looking over the possibilities, and in the 
process trying to make some amends for Nazi behaviour in war 
time. But Germany, for all its phenomenal recovery, can hardly 
take over the burden of south-eastern Europe’s economy from 
Washington in a day or a month or a year, and one does not know 
yet how the Germans would come back. 

The crisis of the transition in Greece is a sharp, dangerous, and 
imminent one. In spite of it, the Greek Government is trying to 
maintain its military strength. The Greeks, the Turks, and Yugo- 
slavs have all lived too near the Russians for too long to wish to 
take any chances on sudden disarmament. There is no need to 
exhort them to beware of Moscow’s fair words. They, desire and 
intend to stay strong. The question is whether. they can maintain 
their armies at present strength, and keep their economies going 
during the period of the transition from major American aid and 
leadership to whatever the new period is going to present. 

The Yugoslavs seem to be in a better position to stand the shock 
of change than either Italians or Greeks. Needless to say, they have 
a strong and a stable government. It may not be wildly popular 
with all the people; some observers even think that a free election 
would not necessarily confirm the present government of Yugoslavia 
in power. But there is no doubt who is boss in Yugoslavia, who is 
running the country. And if there is opposition it limits itself to 
grumbling and to such discreet forms of expression as cheering 
with special enthusiasm when the Belgrade University football team 
wins a game from the Communist Party team. Of course there is 
pot going to be any free election in Yugoslavia for some time. 
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Marshal Tito is firmly in the saddle, and is using his power to build 
his country’s foreign policy position. When you consider where 
Yugoslavia was six years ago, the record is impressive. When Tito 
made his break with Moscow, he was the loneliest and most exposed 


head of state in the world. He literally did not have a friend. Since 


then he has built solidly. He now has good and improving relations 
with the Austrians to his north; he has a military alliance with the 
Greeks and the Turks to his south, which he has only this week 
been improving. 

The three members of the Balkan Alliance are discussing 
redeployment of their troops so that they will be in support of 
each other rather than guarding against each other as in the old 
days of the Greek civil war. Add to that the friendliness with 
Britain, capped by Tito’s London visit, and finally the fact of 
massive American military aid. Tito is about as secure today as he 
could well be, which is probably why the Russians have decided 
to make the gesture of sending back an ambassador to Belgrade. 
Tito himself declines to be impressed by that gesture. He is not 
cutting his armies, or neglecting his alliances. If Tito’s new strength 
has made Moscow decide to send him an ambassador, instead of 
calling him a capitalist stooge, Tito reminds his people that border 
incidents have of late gone up, not down. Tito has today only one 
unresolved foreign policy problem left, his bad relations with Italy 
compounded by the unsettled issue of Trieste. He is trying to solve 
it, offering formal partition on the basis of existing reality, or a 
joint rule of the whole territory, or discussion towards some other 
solution. He is not getting very far. A strong Italian Government 
might have dared make a settlement with him on one of these three 
bases. The present weak Italian Government hardly dares. The 
demand for all of Trieste is about the only popular policy the 
De Gasperi Government has left. But except for Italian relations, 
Tito is in a strong position with the outside world. And at home he 
is making headway with his battle for a higher standard of living. 

The spring rains, plus American aid, make the country, the 
people, and the shops look far better than at any previous time 
since the war. I have seen Belgrade every two years since 1947, 
and the difference is striking. The first ime I went there, in 1947, 
a third of the people on the streets were bare-footed, and the rest 
were hardly better off. Now there are more new shoes than old 
ones, and almost no bare feet. The young men frequently wear 
well-cut and clean clothes. Western appearances have increased 
markedly even over the past two years. There is a new hotel in 
Belgrade. The service is not quite up to Champs Elysées, Piccadilly, 
or Fifth Avenue standards, but I wish those who find it inferior 
had had a chance to sample tourist facilities there in days before the 
break with Moscow. 


Concentration on ‘Things that Count’ 

Tito has not been converted into a capitalist yet, as the late 
American ambassador there, Mr. George Allen, commented sadly 
to Tito himself on taking his farewell: but Tito has made conces- 
sions to private enterprises, and the result is part of the picture of 
improvement. Tito has been concentrating on things that count. In 
the early days of the regime, big ‘red stars were put on every public 
building:, they are still there, but it is a long time, obviously, since 
anyone took the trouble to paint them up. And in the early days 
Tito started a huge Communist Party building on the sand across 
the river from Old Belgrade. The concrete skeleton of that building 
was never quite finished. It stands there today, a grey skeleton, 
empty, cracking, and forgotten. They have more important work in 
Yugoslavia than painting up the red stars, and finishing a monu- 
ment to the old Moscow alliance, which is literally sinking into the 
sand anyway. They are, instead, concentrating on getting more food 
out of the peasants by letting them reclaim some of their own land 
from the co-operatives. 

So far, so good; but the day when Tito cdn balance his foreign 
trade budget is still well in the future. He, too, is caught in the 
crisis of the transition. So it is fortunate for all that Moscow seems 
for the moment a little less threatening. —Home Service 
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Revolt in East Berlin 


By F. D. WALKER, B.B.C. Special Correspondent 


HAT happened in east Berlin in the 
early days of this week” was the first 
revolt against a government imposed 
by the Russians that could be seen as 
well as heard, not merely heard of, by people from 
the west. People from the western sectors of Berlin 
walked through the Brandenburg Gate into the 
Soviet sector, down Unter den Linden, at the 
beginning of the week, and saw for themselves 
and heard the crowds of German workers shouting 
their refusal to produce more goods for the same 
“money, and their demands for more food and free 
elections, and their challenge to the leaders of the 
east German government—Grotewohl and Ulbricht 
—to resign. Two men were seen to tear down the 
-Red Flag from the Brandenburg Gate, and at the 
Potsdamer Platz and elsewhere, further to the 
south in the Soviet sector, people from the west 
saw the German crowds breaking the windows of 
“east German government buildings and setting on 
fire east German government shops. Up till Wed- 
nesday, these westerners could still go in freely and 
watch Russian tanks coming steadily in two lines 
into Unter den Linden, stopping and swivelling 
round, and lurching into the thickest knots of 
shouting workmen; and again, in Potsdamer Platz, 
they could see Russian armoured cars and lorries 
filled with infantry, moving through the crowds, 
turning aside into the tightest packed groups of 
shouting men and women, and moving steadily on 
again. And they could see the Volkspolizei—the 
_ People’s Police, as they are 
called—of this east German 
government, use their trun- 
cheons and then open fire, 
first over the people’s heads, 
then at them. 

But by then, it was no 
longer left to east German 
government members tod an- 
nounce the withdrawal of 
decrees for more production, 
or for their spokesmen in the 
streets to try to dissuade the 
crowds from marching and 
shouting and breaking and 
burning, only to be howled 
down themselves or hurled 
down; Russian troops had 
taken over—a Russian general 
declared east Berlin in a 
state of emergency; a curfew 
from nine till five in the 
morning, and no gatherings 
of more than three people at 
other times under pain of 
being fired on; the east 
sector to be closed off en- 
tirely from the west. And by 
then there were to be seen 
the camp fires of Russfan 
troops bivouacking along the 
sector boundary. 

That is what was to be 


seen in the east sector Of Two men watched by vast crowds hauling down the Red Flag from 
the Brandenbung Gate on June 17 


Berlin in the early days of 


Martial law in east Berlin: (Soviet tanks in action in the streets on June 17 


* Broadcast on June 19 


the week. This morning, I drove through the 
British sector, eastward down the big road lead- 
ing straight into the centre of Berlin, the east- 
west axis completed by Hitler. I passed the vast 
ruins standing jagged and useless still after eight 
years, and noticed how few people there were 
about, and drove on, with the green of the Tier- 
garten, Berlin’s park, on the right; and, on the 
left, the Russian war memorial, the gigantic black 
figure of a Russian soldier in tin helmet and 
greatcoat, with his rifle slung, and his left hand 
slightly raised—the great fingers separated. I 
caught a glimpse of a living Russian soldier 
standing, diminutive, on the steps of the memo- 
rial. And then we were within a hundred yards 
of the high,-wide, stone gateway, with its double 
row of pillars—the Brandenburg Gate. The big 
Red Flag was flying taut again on top, pointing 
east, down Unter den Linden and into the Russian 
sector. At the base of the pillars stood men 
of the Volkspolizei in dark blue or black uniforms 
and caps, with pistols. Yes, the west German 
policeman said, in the middle of the almost 
deserted street, you could walk across and take 
a good look through the gate down Unter den 
Linden. Those People’s Police would tell you 
when to stop. 

It was a strange sight, that great, double, almost 
empty street, like a street on a film set or stage 
before many actors had come on. Nearer, in its 
upper part, you could see a military car or two, 
and little groups of People’s Police and one or 
two Russian soldiers, as the west German police- 
man identified them, in drab khaki and tin hats, 
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Further down there was a little, a very little, traffic. For a great street 
on a fine morning it was eerily still. I stared on down it, walking slowly 
across the road; and then one of the People’s Police by the Branden- 
burg Gate raised his hand and I stopped. ‘ Go back’, he said; and back 
it was—to the west German police again. And a man came up and 
spoke to them with some urgency. He was a doctor, he was saying, 
and he had twenty to thirty patients in his hospital in the west who 
were from the Soviet sector, wounded in the rioting of the days 
before. Were the Volkspolizet in a good temper? Might he go up 
to them and try to inform somebody over there of the names of these 
wounded men from that east sector? Yes, he might. And he walked 
forward; till he, too, was stopped by the raised hand. He repeated 
his story loudly and clearly across the twenty yards or so to the 
People’s Police. Could he at least give the names of his patients to 
somebody over there—twenty or thirty of them he had, wounded from 
the Soviet sector? But he was cut short. ‘Das ist mir egal’, said 
the People’s Policeman—‘ that doesn’t matter to me. Go back’. And 
he came back, too. . 

I drove off again, away to the south, to the Potsdamer Platz—that 
other centre of action of two and three days ago. It is a dreary 
enough place into which six streets run. In the middle of it is a 
cobbled circle with short posts and chains—a roundabout for the 
traffic, if there were any. Here the British, American, and Soviet 
sectors all meet. From it there is nothing to be seen near but ruined 
buildings, bombed and shelled and burned in the war, and since un- 
touched, except for one you noticed on a corner. Round the lower part 
of its shell there were marks of fresher burning; that lower part had 
been used as an east German government department store, and it had 
been burned by the crowd on Wednesday. 

The German policemen on the west side of the square were not too 
communicative. How did they think it had all been started a few days 
ago, I asked them, the rioting and shooting and crowds in this now 
empty, desolate, quiet place? One of them gave a shrug. ‘ Perhaps by 
the Russians’, he said. And there opposite, eighty yards away, were 
some Russians, dressed here in drab khaki tunics and service caps with 
a dark-red band, dark blue or black breeches, and short top-boots. 
Further away I could see more Russian soldiers—a handful of them, 
silhouetted as they patrolled some of the higher ruins, walking singly 
along the lines of roofs. And down one street were three Russian 
tanks, drawn into the kerb with their gun barrels swivelled to point 
at the ruins beside them, almost like great animals stopped by the side 
of the street for a meal. They were perhaps 200 yards away. Their 
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_crews sat or stood by them idly on the pavement. That is all the 
Soviet sector is to look at today from the’ west; very quiet, 
almost deserted as far as you can see into it, guarded and forbidden. 
As I drove back, the black, red, and gold flags were flying 
at half-mast everywhere for the west Berlin citizen executed yesterday 
by the Russians. 

As for what has really happened, and why, in the Soviet sector of 
Berlin this week, and what is happening and why in other German 
towns in the Soviet zone, you can hear and read the prophet theories 
and speculations on the radios and in the papers at any distance from 
here, Berlin itself. But what ate the answers here from people with 
homes in the western sectors, but with relations living beyond the 
Brandenburg Gate and the Potsdamer Platz? I told you that that west 
German policeman had said perhaps the Russians had started it all, 
these few days ago. Here is another answer, for what it is worth, 
from another west Berliner. It is exactly the same. The driver of the 
hired car; a man still young, educated, a former student, and then an 
army officer, and then a prisoner for some years in Russia, and now, 
with a bad limp, at work in a small car hire firm. There was no 
hesitation about his answers at all. Of course, he said, the demon- 

' strations, the strike, everything that had gone on these last few days 
had been engineered by the Russians. How could the east German 
workers by themselves have organised a well-planned demonstration 
that was to develop into a real general strike, as it was for a few hours 
in east Berlin on Tuesday? The east Germans were aware enough, he 
went on, and frightened enough of the strength of the Russian forces 
all around and among them. Of course the Russians had connived at it 

all, to get rid of the east German government. They wanted to replace 
it by a government of the central parties, and their reason for that, 
so this west German said, was for purposes of their Aussenpolitik— 
their foreign policy. His own relations, everybody he knew of in the 
eastern sector and zone, had for long been bitterly dissatisfied with the 
east German government, dissatisfied economically at the wages that 
sounded reasonably good, but were good for little food; at the rationing, 
and the fat ration. It was that dissatisfaction with the east German 
Government, he said, which the Russians were exploiting for purposes 
of their Aussenpolitik. 

A better-known west Berliner had no such theories today. Herr 
Reuter, the chief burgomaster, confined himself to calling upon the 
western authorities in Germany to intercede with the Russians for the 
Germans of the Soviet sector and the Soviet zone to try to get the 
shooting and the brutality stopped—Home Service 


after Three Years 


By W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


HE idea of a natural span of life hardly applies to constitutions; 
like Mr. Eliot’s houses, they 


rise and fall, crumble, are extended, 
Are removed, destroyed, restored... 


They are houses for whom bombardment from outside and upheaval 
from within are almost as natural as the steady impact of the changing 
seasons. And, while the job of a constitution is to provide a secure 
shelter of accepted rules in which the ordinary business of a community 
may be carried on, it cannot succeed in giving that security unless it 
changes. It is not surprising that different peoples have solved this 
continuous problem of stability and change in different ways. The 
American constitution is 166 years old, though the Supreme Court and 
the political parties have made it into something rather different from 
what the founding fathers had intended. The Soviet constitution is a 
youngster of seventeen: born in order to make its parents respectable, 
it will no doubt continue to exist until it becomes an inconvenience; 
in any case, it is an unimportant member of the Soviet family of institu- 
tions. The British constitution conceals its age by dying a thousand 
deaths with as many at least partial resurrections. 

But by almost any standard three years is a very short period in the 
life of a constitution, and it is little more than three years since the 
republican constitution of India was inaugurated. Time enough even 
so, I think, to see how far it is fulfilling its function in the country 


for which it was designed. It is hardly surprising that the federal 
pattern was thought fitting for a country of India’s size and diversity 
of peoples. But in several ways the constitution has emphasised the 
ees of the central organs of government at the expense of those of 
the states. 


This central bias is evident in the very division of the subjects of 
government. True, there is an area of jurisdiction reserved for the 
states. But the sphere of the central legislature and government is 
impressively indicated by a list of no less than ninety-seven subjects, 
and residuary powers, too, belong to the centre. There is a group of 
subjects—including economic planning, social security, civil and 
criminal law and labour questions—which can be handled by both 
centre and states; but if there is any conflict between the two, the will 
of the centre is normally to prevail. Again, the centre is permitted to 
trespass into state jurisdiction if this is necessary to implement a 
treaty. Sources of revenue, as well as subjects of government, are 
similarly divided between the centre and the states, and the centre has 
been given the more important ones, though it is bound to share some 
of its receipts with the states. But by far the most indicative of the 
centre’s powers are the provisions which enable the President of the 
Republic to declare an emergency and to sanction the virtual suspension 
of state government and its replacement by central administration. 


In some states, this emergency power is in effect almost the rule. 
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India is a union of states, but the states are unequal in status. And 
some of them—generally less developed areas—are to all intents and 
purposes centrally administered by chief commissioners appointed by 
the President. Even the rest are not free to change their forms of 
government, since their state constitutions are laid down in the Indian 
constitution itself. Moreover, the head of each state is appointed by the 
President and can, for instance, withhold his assent to a bill passed by 
the state legislature, in order to refer it to the President. 

This central bias has also shown itself in the practical relations 
between the Central Government and the states during the last three 
years. These have been influenced by two forces which do not appear 
prominently in the written document but which are certainly powerful 
in practice: the political parties and the civil service. Both grew up 
in an atmosphere of centralisation under British rule, and both continue 
to exercise a centralising influence. It was a central committee of the 
Congress Party, for example, which forced the resignation of a Con- 
gress prime minister in Punjab in 1951 and the taking over of the 
state government by the governor under presidential authorisation. The 
Indian constitution, already perhaps only quasi-federal on paper, has 
been operated by politicians and administrators who have been brought 
up to think in all-India, rather than in state, terms. But the future pros- 
pects are by no means clear. State loyalties still flourish and may even 
become stronger. Recently the Central Government had to bow before 
the insistent campaign of the people of Andhra for a separate state to 
be created by the partition of Madras. 


Guaranteed Fundamental Rights 


A second feature of the Indian constitution is the list of fundamental 
rights which it guarantees to its citizens and which the courts are 
trusted to defend. But the framers of the constitution wanted to make it 
clear that individual rights must not stand in the way of the common 
good. They realised that economic development in the new India would 
necessitate state intervention, and that drastic state action might be 
required to check the activitiés of those whose attitude to constitutional 
methods is fundamentally unscrupulous, such as the Communists and 

- the fanatically anti-Muslim Hindu bodies. For these reasons, the rights 

of individuals are subject to qualifications; some of them so sweeping 
that they appear to give even excessive protection to governments. For 
instance, the rights to form associations and to assemble peacefully are 
not to prevent the state from ‘making any law imposing, in the 
interests of public order, reasonable restrictions on these rights’. 

This part of the constitution has developed, not so much by the 
growth of conventions practised by politicians and administrators, as 
by the decisions given by the judges in the courts. In many cases the 
judges have given more weight to the individual’s rights than to the 
wishes of governments. Already, before the end of 1950, the Calcutta 
High Court directed the release of several persons detained under a pre- 
ventive detention act whose validity had been successfully challenged. 

It is not only anti-Communist action which has been checked; the 
courts have also upset many of the economic and social reforms which 
Central and State Governments were anxious to pursue. The Bombay 
High Court ruled that the Government could not legally exempt 
foreigners and military canteens from the rigours of prohibition legis- 
lation, for to do so would contradict the right to equality before the 
law. A more serious issue arose when the Madras High Court decided 
—somewhat perversely—that the Government could not reserve places 
in the universities for socially backward classes because this would 
run counter to the constitution’s ban on discrimination. Even graver 
were the findings of some other High Courts declaring invalid the land 
reform legislation of their state governments. 

I have no doubt that liberal-minded Indian politicians were happy 
to note these emphatic signs of vigorous judicial independence. But the 
Central Government decided that it evidently required greater powers 
than the constitution as interpreted seemed to supply. In May, 1951, 
Nehru introduced in parliament the first series of amendments. He 
urged that the amendments were necessary because there was a danger 
that some of the main purposes of the constitution would be defeated 
or delayed. In this connection he appealed to a part of the constitution 
which sets out certain ‘ directive principles’, a number of moral and 
social goals towards which governments are expected to strive, but 
which, unlike the fundamental rights, cannot be enforced through the 
courts. 

Among these aims are universal free primary education, full 
employment and an equitable distribution of wealth, equal pay for 
men and women, the protection of the weaker sections of the com- 
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munity. Nehru argued that there was a conflict between these directive 
principles, which represented a ‘ dynamic move towards certain objec- 
tives’, and the fundamental rights which ‘preserved certain existing 
rights’. It was proper for the judges to do all they could to defend 
the latter, but it was for parliament to decide whether the correct 
balance between the two was being obtained. After debate, the Govern- 
ment secured the necessary two-thirds majority in both the House of 
the People and the Council of States for these amendments. 

One of the changes thus brought about makes permissible govern- 
ment discrimination in favour of backward classes. Another expressly 
allows the state to impose restrictions on the right to freedom of speech 
and expression ‘in the interests of the security of the state, friendly 
relations with foreign states, public order, decency or morality’. A 
third amendment validates laws which provide for public acquisition 
of landed estates. These reinforcements of the power of parliament 
and the Central Government may indeed be necessary if the young 
republic is to survive threats to its security and overcome obstacles 
to economic progress. At the same time, since they weaken the ability 
of the judiciary to check the abuse of these powers, it becomes all 
the more important that India should be able to count on a succession 
of liberal-minded, responsible ministries. 

Parliamentary institutions, as we know only too well, offer no 
complete insurance against illiberal regimes. Such regimes have suc- 
ceeded in using parliamentary machinery in order to destroy all con- 
stitutional government. To avoid this, probably two things are neces- 
sary: first, parliamentary governments must produce results in terms 
of social and economic improvement; second, the country’s politicians 
and administrators must value the parliamentary method as a method 
—as a relatively painless technique of political change, as a relatively 
effective and human way of keeping rulers and ruled in touch with 
each other. One of the big questions of the future for India is just 
how far, and how quickly, these two necessary conditions can be 
realised. 

Constitutions, it has been said, are what political parties inake them. 
Certainly, the smooth working-out of the system of parliamentary and 
cabinet government which the Indian constitution embodies rests more 
than anything else on the development of a suitable party system. 
I say simply ‘suitable’ because it is unwise to be dogmatic about 
such matters; the character of a country’s political parties reflects its 
political life, which is never the same as its neighbour’s. We should 
each of us be driven politically crazy if we had to operate another’s 
party system. 


No Parties Modelled on Those of Britain 


So no one should be saddened simply because he cannot discover 
signs in India of parties modelled on those of Britain. At the same 
time, it is clear that parliamentary democracy cannot function in the 
presence of a single dominating party. Equally, it demands that if 
there are several parties their differences shall not be irreconcilable; 
a minimum of coherence is required for both government and opposi- 
tion. But such conditions are more easily stated than achieved. On the 
eve of independence, Indian politics centred on two major organisa- 
tions—the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League. With 
the formation of Pakistan, the Muslim League lost much of its political 
raison d’étre. The Congress appeared to be almost without rival. It 
had a developed organisation; it embodied considerable political ex- 
perience gained over a period of sixty years; it had captured the 
loyalty and devotion of widely different social strata; and now it had 
won independence. In the circumstances it might have been thought 
unlikely that such a national movement could be transformed into 
a mere political party among many. Indeed, Gandhi, in the year 
before his assassination, argued that such a change was inadvisable. The 
choice before Congress was to remain political at the cost of ceasing 
to be the mirror of the nation, or else to continue national at the 
expense of ceasing’ to be a political body. Gandhi preferred the latter 
course. Congress should leave the political arena to new parties which 
would be formed to fill the vacuum; it should become a voluntary social 
service organisation devoted to the material and spiritual uplift of 
the people. 

Gandhi’s vision was not to be realised. Congress accepted political 
office in 1947 and has retained it since. But this has not, fortunately, 
meant the development of a one-party state. Running a government 
—especially one confronted with India’s problems in the post-war period 
—has attracted less devotion and more criticism than conducting a 
struggle against British rule. It is true that Congress won a great 
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victory at the general elections a year ago. But it was a victory that 
had to be fought for. And, although it won no less than seventy-seven 
per cent. of the seats in the House of the People, it secured only forty- 
five per cent. of the votes cast. The support which it lost went to 
the left rather than to the right—to the Communist Party, the Socialist 
Party, and to the K.M.P. (or Peasants and Workers) Party, a radical 
and idealistic group of ex-Congressmen who broke away in 1951. 
Since the elections, the Socialists and K.M.P. have merged to form 
one party and so strengthen the non-Communist opposition both 
in the House and in the country. And Congress itself, though the 
secessions in 1951 made it more coherent, still has the character of 
a coalition. 

When we reflect on the size and difficulty of the political adjustments 
which India has been called upon to make since 1947, we should 
perhaps be astonished that so much has been done in the direction 
of producing both coherent government and responsible opposition. 
But parliamentary government requires still more for its foundations. 
It rests on two particular sets of relations which are by their very 
nature subtle and exacting. First, the relations between ministers in 
office and the party organisation which has put them there. These 
call for skill, tact, and compromise, and it is not surprising that there 
should have been tension at times between the Congress Party leader- 
ship and the Congress Government. Those members of the Congress 
Party working committee who are not ministers haye on occasion 
felt that they have been inadequately consulted by the Cabinet. So 
far, the dominating position of Nehru in both party and govern- 
ment, and his own understanding of the need for governments to carry 
their parties with them, have prevented any too serious breach; and 
as long as Nehru remains both Prime Minister and Congress Party 
President, no doubt harmony will be maintained. At the state level, 
things have not run quite so smoothly. In many states the party 
leadership is politically immature and divided into factions, and, in 
some cases, hostility between the group in office and that out of office 
has paralysed government and necessitated disciplinary intervention by 
the party’s central organs. 

The second key relationship is that between ministers and the senior 
civil servants of their departments. The co-operation of amateur and 
expert is at best a delicate affair, but the position in India is made 
peculiarly difficult by the fact that the civil servants concerned were, 
of course, members of the Indian Civil Service under British rule 
—were, that is, part of the country’s administration at the very time 
when many who are now ministers were in prison for their political 
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activities. ve is hardly surprising that mutual confidence does not come ee 


easily. Ministers have treated their heads of departments too much as 
servants to be commanded and too little as advisers and responsible 
administrators. The civil servants, for their part, have sometimes 
regarded their ministers with scant respect and have attempted to 
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carry on their work without what seems to them uninformed inter- 


ference. It is only fair to say that, in this case too, the problem has 
reached serious proportions only at state level, and‘only in some states, 
But such failures, wherever they occur, are harmful—notr least of all 
because of the depressing effect produced on the morale of the ad- 
ministrators. 


Nothing will more quickly alienate the people from ree 


democracy than corrupt administration. The people meet politics at the 
administrative end; they are concerned more with the discretion of 
minor officials than with the fine themes of parliamentary debates. 
In India most observers—Indians just as insistently as anyone else 
—appear to be agreed that corruption has increased in recent years. 
The black market and the quick profits which the war supplied for 
some people influenced the outlook of the post-war years. The very 
idealism of the Congress movement is part of the explanation; to 
maintain such standards in the changed conditions was difficult and 
a reaction in the opposite direction all too easy. For many politicians 
promotion from prison to power was sudden, and the temptations and 
opportunities for abuses greater than the moral discipline required to 
resist them. 

Whatever the explanations, the facts seem undisputed, In 1951 
the Government of India asked one of its senior civil servants to 
prepare a report on public administration. They wanted in particular 
to know whether the existing administrative machinery and methods 
were adequate to the requirements of planned development. One of 
the most important chapters of this report is devoted entirely to the 
question of integrity among ministers, legislators, and administrators. 
That this should have been necessary is serious; that the problem has 
been faced is hopeful. 

These are some of the political problems confronting India in 
the fourth year of her new republican constitution. Her resources in 
political skill and experience are considerable, and certainly. 
greater than those in most other countries of Asia; they will 
surely be needed. Even in favourable circumstances parliamen- 
tary democracy is no easy form of government. But simply 
to realise this is perhaps already an important part of the battle won. 

—Third Programme 


Born British m the Nineteen-Twenties 


By 


OWADAYS if you are a leader writer stuck for an idea, or 

a politician looking for a peroration—or even a broadcaster 

trying to be topical—there is always ‘ the new Elizabethan 

Age’ to fall back on. The formula is simple: recall the 
exploits of Drake and Hawkins and the Golden Age of Shakespeare; 
look forward to still greater achievements in the future, and throw the 
challenge with confidence to the young Elizabethans. 

As a young Elizabethan I always listen with respect to my elders, 
but I cannot help wondering sometimes whether they have thought very 
much about our generation and the sort of a world we are going to be 
living in. Along with about 7,000,000 other people‘in Britain I was born 
in the nineteen-twenties. That is to say, if we are still alive, we shall 
only be in our seventies in the year 2000. No one person can speak for 
a generation and I am certainly not going to try. But whether we were 
born in a Welsh mining valley in the year of the General Strike, in a 
castle in Scotland, a suburban villa just outside London, or anywhere 
else, we have all got some things in common. 

We never knew, and do not remember, the great British Empire of 
the Victorian era. Along with the pre-1914 European world of Great 
Powers and ancient monarchies, it has passed into the history books. 
The Soviet Union was well established by the time we were born and, 
like everything known from early youth, it looks pretty permanent to 
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us. Whether our earliest political memories were of the Depression or 
the Abyssinian war or Munich, the future has never seemed secure 
and predictable to us as it must have done fifty years ago for our 
grandfathers. We have never taken the military supremacy of Britain 
for granted. More than that, we were born recently enough to be able 
to accept without too much difficulty the fact that white supremacy is 
on the way out, 

But whatever recollections we may have of the twenties and ’thirties, 
they have been obliterated—or perhaps I ought to say isolated—by the 
war. The world we feel at home in is the world that began in 1945. 
We have long since left school, been in the army, and got a job. Most 
of us are married and are busy raising a family so, even if we had time 
to, we cannot look back—we must look forward. When we do look 
forward there seems to be the possibility of unending development: a 
second industrial revolution based on cheap atomic power; aircraft to 
bring Tokyo as close to London as Edinburgh was in 1900; the 
inauguration of a Chinese President seen in three-dimensional colour 
on the bedside television set, and one can almost hear the sound of 
rockets being fired from the space ships moored at the South Bank 
helidrome to herald in the twenty-first century, We take ail this for 
granted. In short, we were born in the nineteen-twenties. The rest 
follows. 
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But it is not only in the field of science-fiction that one has to look 
forward. You can probably get away with it in a leading article or a 
peroration, but it has precious little to do with Britain’s role in the 
second half of the twentieth century. One of our greatest faults as a 
nation, I think, is that we look back too wistfully and do not look 
forward far enough. Nothing annoys me more than when, say, an 
American tells me how much he admires our glorious past and how he 
feels sure our*spirit is unbeatable. It is as if he could think of nothing 
else to say. Stiff upper lips may make it easier to bear economic disaster 
but they do not help to avert it. I think perhaps we ask for this sort of 
comment by those all too frequent backward glances at a fairy-tale 
splendour that never really was. The Coronation this year has been 
symptomatic of this. The almost frenzied way in which we threw our- 
selves into the celebrations seemed to suggest that we wanted to escape 
from the dangers of the presenteand the changes that lie ahead. Dollar 
shortages, Mau-Mau, Korea, Malaya, Egypt—wherever we look we 
seem besieged by problems. And the fact is we do not look much 
beyond the next election, the end of this or that emergency, and often 
not much beyond the next Budget. : 


Unfounded Belief in ‘Normality’ 

One of the worst symptoms of this national shortsightedness is a 

touching but quite unfounded belief in ‘normality’. This assumption 
that we live in a world which has somehow been disturbed and thrown 
off balance by the war and the cold war and can be restored by 
hard work and wise statesmanship is sheer self-deception. It is just 
bunk. Stemming from it come two or three other ideas that 
seem to me to be equally fallacious. The first and most obvious is the 
use of the word ‘crisis’ when we mean change. The second, it seems 
to me, is a tendency to over-simplify the problem. In war time the 
problem is a very simple one. There is only one objective, which is 
“victory ’, and in these modern days of total war it is comparatively 
easy to allocate priorities to achieve that victory. But in peace-time the 
problems are far more complicated, and that rather convenient phrase 
“the cold war’ has encouraged us, wrongly, I think, to apply to the 
problems of peace the quick and easy methods of thinking that we used 
during the war. It is so easy to put everything down to the Russians, or 
the Communists, the terrorists, anti-British elements, or at the last 
resort ‘the people who are unwittingly playing the Russian game’. 
Are we really to be satisfied with these explanations? Or is there more 
to it than that? I think there is. Perhaps the most common form of 
sloppy thinking is in the language that we use. The ‘ free world’ is a 
very-popular phrase. I suppose it is intended to include Spain and South 
Africa. Again, we talk about the inalienable rights of people to govern 
themselves, and yet the whole principle of modern British colonial 
tule is that backward peoples are governed by more advanced nations. 
We boast of the Charter of Human Rights, yet one of the few places in 
the world where there is no evidence of racial discrimination is the 
Soviet Union. I am not at all trying to blur the real differences between 
life under a Communist government and life under a freely elected 
government. What I am trying to say is that we often over-simplify 
those differences, and in doing so we weaken our own capacity to think 
straight. 
_ Another very popular phrase is the ‘ British way of life’. It describes 
a combination of social and political factors that go to make up our 
communal pattern of living and a heritage of institutions and attitudes. 
There is nothing wrong in that, so long as we only use the phrase as a 
short-hand abbreviation for the facts as we know them. The danger lies 
in a tendency to convert it into the inspiration of a crusade. I happen to 
think the British constitution is one of the finest instruments of popular 
control yet devised. But I recognise it would never do in America or 
China or the Soviet Union. I admire American business efficiency, but 
I know that the social incentives and philosophy that inspire it could 
never be transplanted to India, Britain, or the Middle East. If we are 
thinking in terms of a crusade at all—of an exportable political 
philosophy—we shall have to distil our own experience into its essence. 
What the western world is supposed to be trying to stand for is the 
idea that ‘we should act politically as if we really believed that the 
other man might be right after all’. It has taken centuries to evolve that 
formula, but put into words it really is not much more than that. 

So far I have been. mainly destructive, because it seems to me that 
there is not much chance for this country to survive if we allow ourselves 
to slip into wishful and sloppy thinking. The world we shall have to 
make our way in is a world changing in almost every essential particular. 
The worsening relations between east and west since 1945 show one 
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important way in which they have changed. Anglo-Russian relations did 
not really matter very much when the world was a big place—which it 
is not any more—and when Britain was powerful enough to defend 
herself alone—which she cannot any more. Nowadays we in Britain are 
only third, and not a very good third, among the military powers of the 
es We depend on America to defend us, and that takes some getting 
used to. 

The second change we have to become accustomed to is the fact 
that with modern weapons as highly developed as they are there is a 
real danger of war by what one might call ‘ spontaneous combustion ’. 


-That is to say the military advantages to be obtained from striking 


first are so overwhelming that tension of itself may produce conflict. 
The first blow always conferred an advantage, as it did at Pearl 
Harbour. But nowadays if either side- believes—rightly or wrongly, it 
does not matter—that they are going to be attacked, then it becomes 
their duty to strike first themselves. This is the greatest possible argu- 
ment for negotiation at all times. If we make negotiation difficult or 
condemn it as appeasement we might easily precipitate the very thing 
we are trying to avoid. Pandit Nehru has always stressed the need for 
a ‘temper of peace’, and it calls for a high degree of self-discipline 
for us in this country to maintain a high level of defensive strength, 
as we have to, and at the same time keep that temper of peace alive. 
If the present tensions can really be resolved, as now seems possible, it 
will be a victory for that calmness of approach to world problems 
which I think is the distinctive contribution the Asiatic mind has 
brought to bear on them. The greatest task for Britain in the world is 
as a leading member of a Commonwealth, now numerically more Asian 
than European and more coloured than white, ready to throw its 
weight on the side of sanity. 

But, more lasting and more difficult to adapt ourselves to even than 
these two problems, are. the problems that come from the permanent 
change in the pattern of the world economy. Up to 1914, the years of 
Britain’s greatest wealth and power, we had no balance of payments 
problem at all. We had cheap raw materials in abundance for our 
factories, and easy markets for the goods they produced. That was the 
world that Marx wrote about, the age of Victoria—the ‘ normality’ of 
some people. It is very different today. It is going to be even more 
different fifty years hence. Frankly I do not believe it can be solved 
unless there is some international planning of the world’s resources. 

But, pressing though these problems are, we dare not become over- 
preoccupied with our own economic difficulties in Britain. For how 
much more serious is the economic problem of the world as,a whole. 
It is a problem that is easily stated. Half the world is totally illiterate. 
In Asia the expectation of life is, I believe, about twenty-five. The 
population of the world is rising at a faster rate than our capacity to 
feed it. You may say this is not a new problem at all; this has been true 
since the beginning of time. You are perfectly right. What is new about 
it is that the world is one community now as it has never been before, 
and no community is healthy or stable or has any right to enjoy peace 


- when great wealth co-exists with great poverty. The ‘ Welfare World’ is 


a long way off but we, as a wealthy nation, must be ready to shoulder 
our share of permanent responsibility. It will be a long pull. I doubt 
whether even the most optimistic of us can look forward to an end of 
this poverty in our life-time or the life-time of our children, or even our 
grandchildren. 


Challenge of the Coloured Peoples 

And with the fight for a better standard of living for the backward 
people goes their struggle to be free from foreign domination. I men- 
tioned earlier the fact that my generation is just young enough to be 
able to accept the changed position of subject peoples. We saw the 
Japanese expansion in Asia break up the European empires there. Now 
we are faced with the emergence of a new nationalism in Africa. It 
certainly cannot be easy for a nation like our own, which has come 
to accept the bowing submission of coloured people to get used to the 
idea that those people have a right to be equal and many of them 
already the power to make that equality a fact. The new concept of 
the Commonwealth recognises this. For me, the sight of Pandit Nehru 
and his colleagues from Pakistan and Ceylon walking in the Coronation 
procession was the most significant part of the whole ceremony. 

This, then, is the outlook for Britain in the new Elizabethan era: 
a world in a turmoil of change and we changing with it. For our 
generation the fate of Lot’s wife awaits the backward looker. We have 
had our show in 1953. But if we are to wear laurels again one day, 
they had better be fresh ones.—Home Service 
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The Reading Habit 


E publish our Summer Book Number a little later than 

usual this year because the Coronation natufally im- 

posed a lull on the distribution of new books. Never- 

theless it is a striking fact that in a period replete with 
outdoor entertainments, from Test matches to Ascot and back 
again via Wimbledon (even if tempered by less than occasional 
rain), the output of new books should be as large as it is. It is 
sometimes said that in these days the reading habit is not what it 
was; that broadcasting, the cinema, and spoon-fed amusements of 
one kind and another are killing reading; that in an age of universal 
education the only general diet is text-books and ‘ shockers’. One 
is not aware that these generalisations have ever been subjected 
to serious statistical analysis. But such broad figures as are known 
do not seem to sustain that view. For example, the circulation of 
periodicals and of newspapers is much higher than it was over 
thirty years ago, before popular broadcasting existed; the number 
of titles of books published has reached record figures in recent 
years; publishers still appear, from such balance sheets as are avail- 
able, to make an agreeable livelihood; and, as to authors, well, who 
cares about authors anyway ? 

The Further Education section of the B.B.C. Talks Division 
has published this week the results of an enquiry that was instituted 
into the effect of broadcasting a book in serial form upon the 
reading habit. Not only was a test made in sixty-four public 
libraries by asking readers why they had borrowed a particular 
book, but a number of booksellers Kept special records of the sales 
of broadcast books. The conclusion derived from the investigation 
was that the broadcast serialisation of a book was likely to give an 
immediate, and sometimes startling, stimulus to the public demand 
to buy or borrow it and that broadcast serialisation does not seem 
to depress the normal longer-term demand for the book; on the 
contrary, it tends to stimulate it. It may be added that the broad- 
cast book programme given recently by Mr. Alan Melville in the 
Light Programme commanded a remarkably big listening audience. 

These programmes are of course all concerned with fiction. But 
it is commonly asserted, especially by novelists, that this is the age 
of history and biography. The steady sale of books written by 
authors like Dr. G. M. Trevelyan and others who have the gift 
for putting the findings of specialists into an attractive form bears 
witness to this, as does also the love of publishers for popular 
series of biographies and history books (until they tire of them). 
Moreover it is notable that modern biographies are, on the whole, 


of a higher standard of scholarship nowadays than they were a~ 


generation ago; jazzed-up: lives of kings’ mistresses are now merci- 
fully few and far between, though one or two have recently been 
creeping in from France. Thus there seems little reason to fear 
that the reading habit is going into decline. On the contrary, it 
may well be hoped that with the widening of higher education and 


the opportunities that exist for all promising children to move up — 


the educational ladder the reading of good books will become more 
common not less, and so the pessimists may yet be confounded. 
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‘Then came the piece de résistance: 
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What They Are Saying — 


Foreign broadeasts on the east Berlin disturbances 


‘ON JuNE 16 came the news that thousands of syorkers in east t Berlin 


had begun a demonstration which was to spread to-many cities in 


the Soviet zone. The first announcement from the east German radio 


came some hours later—at 9 p.m. on June 16: 


Norm increases ordered by managements of a few building sites led 
to excited discussions and gatherings of building workers on some 
building sites in the Democratic sector of Berlin. A demonstration took 
place which provocateurs from west Berlin tried to exploit for sinister 
purposes. Most building workers by and by left the demonstration. 
Passers-by took no part in it. 


On the following morning, by which time the demonstrations had become : 


even more widespread, the same radio still made light of them. Un- 
successful attempts by provocateurs from west Berlin to organise 
mass action, it said, had included ‘the placing of backward workers 
under the influence of alcohol on a large scale’. On the evening of 
June 16 the ‘ Russian Hour’ broadcast from Vienna radio stated: 
Reports reaching us from Berlin say that nothing is known there of 
any demonstrations or clashes... Some isolated attempts at provoca- 
tion emanated only from the American sector, but, owing to the un- 
sympathetic attitude of the population towards these attempts, no 
incidents occurred. . 


The following morning the same radio dismissed the ‘ sensational ’ 
reports from Berlin in the Austrian press as ‘a complete fabrication’, 
The reason for these reports, as also for ‘the lies about Pilsen’, was 
because ‘the sun of the U.S.A. is setting and the Americans want to 
divert attention from their own weakness’. By the evening, the same 
radio admitted ‘large-scale provocations’, and blamed them on the 
Americans who, fearing the effects of the Soviet peace offensive, staged 
them in an effort to ‘keep the cold war going’. The firing on the 
workers by Soviet troops. and tanks was explained in the following 
words : 

There was a danger that this pack of provocateurs would carry out 
their plans and that the workers of the democratic sector of Berlin 
might be harmed. . . . The Soviet authorities: therefore took resolute 
steps and, by declaring an emergency, cleared the streets of this scum. 


The broadcast then added that it would, of course, have been ‘ easy to 
drive the thugs out by calling the workers to resistance’, but such a 
course might have led to the ‘serious clashes desired by the. war- 
mongers ’. And so an alternative means had been chosen. By the evening 
of June 17, Berlin radio had to admit that the ‘fascist agents and 
provocateurs * had ‘ partially succeeded’ in disrupting work in the 
eastern sector. If any ‘honest’ worker had joined in the demonstra- 
tion, he had done so merely to register his ‘justifiable’ objections to 
the Government’s erroneous system of norm-fixing. Neues Deutschland, 
the Party organ, was quoted for a franker comment: 

It is humiliating that German working people should have fallen for 
the transparent machinations of the west Berlin provocateurs. It is 
humiliating that the workers of Berlin did not themselves put a stop 
to their city being besmirched and that it required the proclamation 
of a state of emergency by the Occupying Power to defend the vital 
interests of the German people. We must ponder the weighty question 
of how it was possible that substantial sections of the Berlin workers 
were filled with such dissatisfaction that they did not realise they were 
being exploited by capitalist forces. There can be no doubt that in this 
respect our Party is guilty of grave omissions. It must learn to respect 
the masses, to heed their voice, and concern itself with their daily life. 


The same newspaper, by the week-end, admitted that disturbances had 
taken place in Magdeburg, Dresden, and Goerlitz and threatened the 
ringleaders with severe punishment. 


a communique from the east 
German Government saying that special information offices would be 
set up to deal quickly and practically with any future complaints or 
queries about government decisions. 


The Soviet people were told by Moscow radio: 


On June 16, in the Democratic sector of Berlin, disturbances occurred 
at some enterprises, in particular among building workers. To govern- 
ment measures to improve the position of the population, fascist and 
other reactionary elements of west Berlin, incited by foreign agents, 
replied with provocations and serious violations of the peace. However, 
these provocations, which sought to prevent the-carrying out of im- 
portant government measures to raise the living standard, failed. 


“ 
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Did You Hear That? 


FIVE CENTURIES OF MAPS 


‘THE EXHIBITION of 500 years of maps and map making at the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors was opened by a great soldier. And 
that was exactly right: for maps owe everything to soldiers’, said 
Professor Eva Taylor in a talk in the Third Programme. ‘It is not only 
that they make them better than anyone else, not even that they know 
better than most people how to use them: the great thing is that they 
can get the money to make them properly. Lord Alexander said that 


he was surprised, considering all the 
skill at our command, that so small a 
fraction of the world was accurately 
surveyed. And I nearly called out to 
him: “ Wait till an area is threatened 
with war and it will be mapped fast 
enough ”, 
“The first maps made in this country 
that had any pretension to accuracy 
were those of Henry VIII’s military 
engineers—and they were parts of the 
Channel coast that were threatened by 
French invasion. The first English maps 
of larger areas were maps of Ireland, 
again by military engineers, those of 
the first Elizabeth, when she was deal- 
ing with the “troubles” and rebellions 
during the settlement of the Reforma- 
tion in the country—that was in the 
1560s. Numbers of these maps survive: 
town plans, maps of counties and pro- 
vinces, two or three maps of all Ireland. 
And many of them have Lord 
Burghley’s marginal notes—for he was 
exceptional in being a great man for 
maps, and for civilian as well as war 
maps. There is a letter from his Secre- 
tary,“Laurence Nowell (brother of the 
famous Dean Nowell) saying that it was 
high time we had a set of English 
county maps. But even Burghley could 
not get money from the Queen for maps 
that had nothing to do with war. 
Luckily, the scheme found a private 
patron, Thomas Seckford of Wood- 
bridge, who was a friend of the Nowells. He took 
on a young Yorkshire surveyor, Christopher 
Saxton, who proceeded to ride round England, 
climb to the tops of hills and take his compass 
up church towers, and catechise the local in- 
habitants about boundaries and distances. As a 
result of all this we have the delightful series of 
county maps that most people know. 
‘One of the attractions of maps is that they 
are beautiful in themselves. The symbols, the 
lettering, the ornament, the colour—they are all 
worth looking at closely. Many of the conven- 
tions are due to the miniaturists, painters, and 
engravers who were so closely associated with 
the earliest maps. Look, for example, at the gor- 
~geous seventeenth-century Dutch atlases, the 
Blaeus and the Janssons, that are on exhibition, 
or_at the estate maps which were ornamented to 
hang up in the Lord of the Manor’s chamber. 
Anyone interested in colour printing will find 
two great rarities at the exhibition. The Stras- 
bourg edition of Ptolemy’s atlas published in 
1513 has a new woodcut map of Lorraine with 
the symbols printed in four colours—red, black, 
green, and brown. But actual all-over tints came 
much later. Dr. Christopher Packe of Canterbury 
planned to use them for his very remarkable 
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Troldhaugen, near Bergen, the house Grieg built and lived 


twenty-five years 


The rock in which the ashes of Grieg and his 
wife are preserved at Troldhaugen 


map of East Kent—his Philosophico-Chorographical Chart, as he called 
it, published in 1743. This was the earliest English relief map, the hills 
and valleys being brought out by thicker or finer lines shading down 
the slopes—a sort of hachure. 

“But what in my mind is the most extraordinary thing about the 
whole exhibition is that more than 700 of the 999 exhibits—practically 
everything before 1840—came from the private collection of a single 
man, Mr. Cyril Kenney, a chartered surveyor. And they are apparently 


only a fraction of the rare maps, atlases, 
books, and instruments in his possession. 
The fact is that when he began to col- 
lect them more than twenty years ago 
no one of any importance was interested 
in the history of science and technology. 
So things were tossed aside almost as 
rubbish that are now collectors’ pieces ’. 


GRIEG’S HOME 


The 110th anniversary of the birth of 
the Norwegian composer, Edward 
Grieg, was celebrated this month during 
the international festival of music and 
the arts at Bergen. LerrF WILHELMSEN, 
Director of the University there, de- 
scribed for ‘ Radio Newsreel ’ the house 
where Grieg lived, six miles from 
Bergen. © 

‘“Troldhaugen has long been the 
Mecca of all admirers of Grieg’s 
music’, he said. ‘ And no wonder, for 
this place is as expressive of the spirit 
of the great composer as any of his 
works. The site, which he selected him- 
self, is a wooded hill overlooking the 
fjord, to which it falls steeply down. 
It represents just the blend of idyllic 
beauty and romantic grandeur that 
Grieg loved, and which is so character- 
istic of this part of Norway. The house, 
a wooden building in the fomantic taste 
of the ’nineties, was designed by Grieg 
himself, as was also the little hut to 
which he retired to work undisturbed. 
This was a necessary precaution, for the house is 
small and was usually filled to capacity with 
guests from all parts of the world. Among them 
were such English visitors as Delius, who came 
to ask the master whether he dared to give up 
his career-as a business man to devote himself 
to music, and Percy Grainger, the pianist, who 
became Grieg’s chief interpreter in Britain. 

‘Grieg’s love of Troldhaugen is shown by 
the fact that he left instructions that he wished 
to be buried there. His wife did the same, and 
their ashes are preserved in a cavity in the rock 
below the house. Troldhaugen is now public 
property, and is carefully preserved as a memo- 
rial of the great composer. Nothing is changed: 
it is still a home, not a museum. As one stands 
under the tall, silent birches one feels that a peep 
through the open windows weuld show the com- 
poser sitting at the piano, charming his friends 
with the magic of his music’. 
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‘THE STUFF OF LIVING’ 

‘For three years’, said MACDONALD HASTINGS 
in ‘Woman’s Hour’, ‘ the May-flies live as grubs 
—nymphs, as fishermen call them—<linging to 
the weeds growing in the under-water mud. 
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Then the miracle happens: one day in May or June, the grub struggles 
up from the dark under-water world to the light. As its body hits the skin 
of the surface water, a shuck that encloses it bursts. In an instant, so 
quickly that you cannot see it happen, the crawly, under-water thing is 
transformed into an exquisite, ethereal fly, with rose petals for wings and 
a body that looks transparent in the sunshine. 

“At most the May-fly lives for a few days. On average, its life is a 
few hours, a few ecstatic hours 
when it mates and lays its eggs 
in a wild and lovely dance over 
the water. At times, at the 
height of a hatch, the fall of 
May-fly is like confetti at a 
wedding. It is a wedding, the 
marriage of the frailest, most 
delicate creatures in creation. 
Born in danger, they live with 
mad abandon may be for only 
a few seconds. The lucky ones 


play out their span and 
then, like yachts with their Sutera” 
sails dragging, collapse ex- - 


hausted on the water. The un- 
lucky ones are the victims of the 
fish and the birds at the very instant that they glimpse the sunshine. 
Sometimes, the fly has been so thick that the fall has stopped railway 
engines and clogged up the works of passing cars. The prodigality of it, 
the abandoned beauty of the Mays, is one of those momentous things 
which is the stuff of living’. 
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NATURALIST, ARTIST, AND FAMILY MAN. — 
One of the most skilful and charming of British engravers was the 
naturalist, Thomas Bewick, who was born in Northumberland 200 years 


ago. Most of his work was done in Newcastle upon Tyne, and there the ~ 


anniversary of his birth is being remembered in a collection of his 
pictures—water-colours, woodcuts, and book illus- 
trations,-and with these pictures a number of per- 
sonal mementos. YVONNE ADAMSON described the 
exhibition in the ‘ Eye-Witness ’. 

“Going through that gallery’, she said, ‘I felt I 
was in the company of a warm, friendly personality. 
I knew that he had raised the art of the woodcut 
from the low level to which it had sunk in the 1700s, 
and that he influenced the whole field of book illus- 
tration. But here, surrounded by the actual products 
of his own workshop, which was only a stone’s throw 
away from the gallery, Bewick seemed to come alive 
—naturalist, artist, family man, and one who brought 
to his work an intimate knowledge and love of North- 
umberland. In glass cases are his books, his quadru- 
peds, and his masterpiece, The History of British 
Birds, with delightful plates and homely Northumberland landscapes, 
and those famous vignettes, only an inch or two across, conveying in 
miniature scenes and satires of north-country life—the pantile cottage, 
the fortified farmhouse, boys making a snowman, and anglers. 

“But what I found most exciting were his water-colours, the mag- 
nificent fieldfare, with feathers so perfect you can almost feel their 
softness; the vital dipper, apprehensive, poised on its stone. And his 
pencil sketches—the mouse trembling with life, and the hare, reminis- 
cent of Durer. Besides all this, Bewick’s work included the ordinary 
commissions of a first-class engraver. 

“For those of us who like personal mementoes, there are his tools 
and the surprisingly small table on which he worked. And to complete 
the picture of the man you can read the pencil notes on many of his 
drawings, showing him to be meticulous as a naturalist. And, over and 
over again, he shows himself a kindly father. A tiny pencil sketch of 
a ewe suckling her lamb bears the note in Bewick’s copper-plate hand: 
“This was done at the kitchen table to please the bairns ” ’. 

A FRIEND INDEED 

“It was the spring of 1948, and I was going home to Australia for army 
demobilisation after three years in Japan’, said WILLIAM BERESFORD 
in a talk in the North of England Home Service. ‘In Hong Kong, 
a friend persuaded me that it would be a good idea to take the train 
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Three woodcuts by Thomas Bewick: 
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The hungry ewe and lamb 


from Bangkok down the length of the Malayan peninsula to Singapore, 


_a journey of about 1,200 miles. I stayed in Bangkok, city of mirrored 


temples and marble castles, just long enough to make some friends 
and get some warnings about the trip. My new friends came to 
see me off at the station. In the compartment was a Siamese 
Member of Parliament, bound, he explained in halting English, 
for his Malayan border constituency. 

“On the fourth night the M.P, shook the 
wrinkles out of his white suit and said ominously: 
“Tomorrow, Sura Tani”. At dawn I awoke with 
a start. “ Get up, Tuan”, said a voice. I sat up, 
saw the M.P. in the dim light, and hopped out | 
of my bunk. The land had ended, with a grey 
sea stretching everywhere. “ Floods”, offered the 
M.P. “ But not worry. This Sura Tani”.  - 

‘Now what? The M.P. was shouting through 
the window. A man in a loin cloth waded over 
from a clump of trees. More talk, then the M.P. 
pulled his head in and turned to me. “ Coolie 
boy take all luggage. We cross flood river to new ~ 
train’. My luggage—I shall never see that again, 
I thought. 

“The coolies hung our suitcases on each end 
of a long bamboo pole, then disappeared. “ No 
worry”, sang the M.P. “ Please follow’. Jumping down we found a 
narrow path beside the line, just above the water. We walked along to a 
group of houses on stilts. The houses were linked by a wooden staging 
running along the edge of what must normally have been the river 
bank. About 500 yards across the water was another line of! houses 
marking the opposite bank. I followed the M.P. gingerly on to a 
staging beside the river. We saw other passengers getting into cockle- 
shell boats tugged and twisted by the foaming current. I saw the 
boat sink almost to the gunwales as the coolie heaved the cases in. 

“Down-stream raced great teak logs from the mountain jungles. 
Sprawling islands of water-lilies swam by. We were going to be lucky 
if we dodged the logs and masses of vegetation. But there was one 

~ puzzling thing—smaller logs, I 
noticed, were going against the 
stream. The M.P. smiled at my 
question and said simply, 
“Crocodiles”. It was hard to 
_ believe him. 

“In midstream it begaa to 
rain. Black clouds shut out the 
‘. sun as big, warm drops of water 
plopped down. The M.P. put 
up an umbrella. I struggled into 
my raincoat. Water streamed 
down the coolies’ faces. Sud- 
denly, from the corner of my 
eye, I saw the log. It must have 
been forty feet long and looked 
about six feet across. It was coming our way. Before I could shout, it 
hit us. The little boat spun crazily round. I shouted—everyone shouted. 
All I could see through the driving rain were two suspicious-looking . 
smaller logs drifting toward us. Shadowy figures loomed out of the 
deluge. Willing hands hauled. us on to the landing stage. The M.P.’s 
umbrella went floating off downstream as the little boat sank. 

“ Suddenly, the sun was out again. I flopped down on a pile of jute. 
I looked around for the coolie and the luggage. Both were gone, the cases 
probably to the 
bottom of the river. 

I consoled myself 
that I was still alive. 
The M.P. took me 
along to a building 
where a _ beaming « 
Chinese led us up- 
stairs and unlocked 
a door, and there, 
in the centre of 
the room, were all 
my suitcases stand- 
ing in a little pool of 
water ’. 
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A Great Archaeologist 


S. R. K. GLANVILLE on Sir Flinders Petrie* 


EW men of his stature have left more objective accounts of 

their life’s work than did Sir Flinders Petrie in his auto- 

biography, Seventy Years in Archaeology. Objective in that 

Petrie confined himself strictly to the story of his work, the 
aims he set himself, and the methods by which he achieved them, 
eschewing all references to his private life or to personal affairs which 
he did not think strictly relevant to that theme. But subjective also, 
because the driving force of the visionary, which held him, unflagging, 
to so arduous a course over sixty years 
was inevitably expressed in the telling 
of the story, and revealed much of the 
man. All the facts are there; and if 
you seek the judgment of his peers, 
there is the full, sympathetic and pene- 
trating obituary notice by Professor 
Sidney Smith, published in the Pro- 
ceedings both of the Royal Society and 
of the British Academy. Only a decade 
has passed since that wise and illumi- — 
nating statement was written; any new 
assessment may well be left to my suc- 
cessor, in the Flinders Petrie bicen- 
tenary lecture. 

How then shall we best appreciate 
- Petrie today? I think by recalling some 
lesser known details of the work of his 
earliest years in Egypt against a brief 
survey of his total achievement in his 
chosen subject, with only an occasional 
reference to what seems to me a high- 
light in his career. 

We must start by going back 100 
years. To Egyptologists a century this 
way or that at the end of the fourth 
millennium B.C. is apt to be of no 
more consequence than turning over two 
pages at a time of an out-of-date maga- 
zine in the dentist’s waiting-room. But 
if we focus down to our own time, that 
same period of a century becomes a unit 
for measuring historical change; and we 
have to think of Flinders Petrie, who 
died only eleven years ago, and whom 
many still living remember as a pioneer 
among the moderns, as having been born when, for instance, our railway 
system was still embryonic. Only when we have made that adjustment 
can we fully appreciate Petrie’s claim that his life’s work was the direct 
result of a combination of early environment and inherited capacities. 

His father was an engineer, from whom Petrie received both his 
aptitude for drawing and his training in surveying. Poor health denied 
him an ordinary schooling, and his education was derived largely from 
his mother, whose interests were mostly scientific, and from his own 
reading. It was she, too, who gave him his taste for coin collecting, 
which, growing into a serious hobby, developed in him that awareness 
of the significance of archaeological detail which was to become funda- 
mental to his work. To Captain Matthew Flinders, his maternal grand- 
father, he believed he owed his passion for discovery. 

Reading his own account of his early days, two things have always 
struck me as probably more important than all the rest: the rapid 
growth of his independence, inherited to some extent perhaps from his 
grandfather, but certainly encouraged by the fact that he was an only 
child and allowed to develop his tastes on his own; and the weak health 
which was his companion throughout his life, for that bred in him 
determination and courage, two of his most attractive qualities, which, 
if they sometimes had a nuisance value for others, were indispensable 
to the success of his work. 


Sir Flinders Petrie in 1939: 


* A shortened version of the lecture given by Professor Glanville at University College, 


the portrait by Philip de Laszlo in 
University College, London 


In 1880 Petrie began that unique record of field work in Egypt which 
lasted with only one year off (owing to ill health) till the 1914 war, and 
continued with three interruptions till 1926 in Egypt and after that in 
Palestine—‘ Egypt over the border’, as he called it—till 1939. A total 
of some fifty seasons in the field between the ages of twenty-seven and 
eighty-six. To reduce that record to a logical development is, I think, 
impossible in detail. But the main outlines seem to me to follow a 
straightforward plan of campaign—though this was frequently upset by 
external factors: first to fix the main 
historical periods in their proper order 
and relationship; then to fill in the gap 
and expand the overall cultural picture. 
(The adverse external factors were, of 
course, lack of finance and the difficulty 
of obtaining from the Egyptian authori- 
ties permission to excavate on_ his 
chosen sites.) 

Petrie’s first three seasons’ excava- 
tions, under the auspices of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, were spent in the 
Delta, where he dug at Tanis, Daphnae, 
Naukratis, and Tel-Nebesheh, besides 
exploring the Wadi Tumulat. The 
names alone will recall to you the vary- 
ing interests of his discoveries. Daphnae 
and Naukratis are landmarks in classi- 
cal archaeology as well as in Egyptian, 
but I would like to say a little more 
about Tanis, Petrie’s first dig. Let me 
quote three passages from his report to 
the E.E.F. in 1884 on his first season’s 
work, which included the exploration of 
the Wadi Tumulat: 

In the first place, I have examined 
carefully more than twenty sites of 
ancient cities and remains, and reported 
to the committee on the size and posi- 
tion of each mound of ruins, and the 
age of the antiquities ‘that are to be 
found on the surface and in any ex- 
cavations; especially noting the age of 
the pottery and the bricks, both of 
which give a chronological scale for an 
approximate estimate of the period.... 

But to turn to our positive results. 
The whole of the great Temple of San, 
excavated by Mariette more than twenty years ago, and untouched 
since then, has been examined; every accessible block of stone has 
been cleaned around; every side of each block has been examined, 
if by any means possible; every fragment of inscription that could be 
found has been copied; and a complete plan, showing the position of 
about 300 blocks, has been made. This plan is on the table before you. 
It is, I believe, the most complete account that has been yet rendered 
of any site in Egypt, or perhaps in other countries as well. The informa- 
tion thus obtained has enabled the history of the place to be worked 
out, and has exhibited the successive changes and destructions that have 
overtaker the great works left there by the rulers of each period... . 

I trust that I have shown you that in a season of steady work, without 
any startling and revolutionary discovery, such as the site of Pithom, 
we may be certain to obtain new and interesting results, to enrich our 
museums with unique and valuable objects, and to win the keys to all 
existing collections, by the systematic excavation and research which 
will yield us with certainty the knowledge of the peculiar.ties proper 
to each age and locality of which as yet we know so little. 

Here is the essence of all he stood for from the beginning: the care- 
ful examination of sites and his belief in the amount of information to 
be learned. from that alone, without excavation; the thoroughness of his 
actual excavation; his vision of what might be accomplished by archaeo- 
logy, and the principles he proposed to apply to it. 

While on the subject of Tanis, let me quote a passage in a 


London, on June 17, in celebration of the centenary of Sir Flinders Petrie’s birth 
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different context. Petrie’s writing has often been criticised on grounds 
of style, even to the point of being difficult to understand. And indeed 
he came in later life to employ an economy of style which was some- 
times unattractive; he seemed unwilling to use enough paper to make 
his meaning clear. But that he had literary power and a fine feeling for 
the English period, let this opening paragraph from his first volume on 
Tanis stand in evidence: 

Beyond the civilised regions of modern Egypt, past even the country 
palm-groves, where a stranger is rarely seen, there stretches out to the 
Mediterranean.a desolation of mud and swamp, impassable in winter, 
and only dried into an impalpable salt dust by the heat of midsummer. 
To tell land from water, to say where the mud ends and the lakes begin, 
requires a long experience; the flat expanse, as level as the sea, covered 
with slowly drying salt pools, may be crossed for miles, with only the 
dreary changes of dust, black mud, water, and black mud again, which 
it is impossible to define as more land than water or more water than 
land. The only objects which break the flatness of the barren horizon 
are the low mounds of the cities of the dead; these alone remain to 
show that this region was once a living land, whose people prospered 
on the earth. : 

He could be racy, too, as this passage from a magazine article in 1887 
(reminiscent, I think, of Tanis) on ‘ A Digger’s Life ’ shows: 

Beside the detective business over one’s own men, there were some- 
times sharp steeple chases after Arab dealers. They know that their 
coming into the work is morally indefensible, and they have an indefinite 
dread of being identified or caught. As however by law nothing what- 
ever could be done to them the object is not to catch them, but only to 
act on their feelings so as to make them flee before you. The way is to 
walk straight at any suspicious character, openly and ostentatiously; he 
moves off; you follow; he quickens; you quicken; he doubles; you cross 
to cut him off; then he fairly bolts; and off you go, with perhaps a 
furlong between; across fields, jumping canals, doubling, hiding behind 
bushes, and so forth; if he once gains a village it is useless to look for 
him in the houses, so the way is to keep him out in the open for as 
much time as you can spare for the game; two to four miles is a fair 
run. This exercise is valuable both morally and physically; the rascals 
are always laughed at by my diggers for running away, so their habit 
of flight is worth cultivating. 

In 1886 Petrie broke with the E.E.F. and for the next few years had 
to rely largely on private support to carry on his excavations. Between 
1887 and 1891 he worked in the Fayyum or near to it (except for an 
important excursus in 1890 to Tel Hesy in Palestine). The Egyptian 
sites covered range in time from the Roman period back to the Old 
Kingdom. Among the objects recovered from them are the famous 
series of. Roman mummy portraits, the Kahun papyri, the Mycenanian 
pottery from Gurob, and Kamares ware from el-Lahun. Important 
architectural results were obtained at the pyramids of el-Lahun and 
Hawara, and above all the Twelfth Dynasty workmen’s town at 
ej-Lahun. All these were archaeological headlines in their day. 


Excursion into Botany 

But at this point—1887-8 to be precise—a young man with some 
botanical training comes on to the scene. In 1884, when he was only 
fifteen, P. E. Newberry began to help with secretarial work for the 
E.E.F. In 1887 Petrie was already prepared to hand over any botanical 
specimens from Egypt to Newberry for examination, but he was hardly 
encouraging as to the reception he would get. He writes on 
November 14: 

I fear that Egyptian botany will receive but scant patronage from 
Egyptologists. They are unhappily all literary and not scientific men; 
there is not a single man who can read an inscription who is worth a 
button on a scientific question so far as I know. Hence in any matter 
of ancient botany you must look for your audience on the botanical 
side, from Egyptologists you will get nothing but a blind acceptance 
of your dicta if they trust you at all. Schweinforth is the only botanist 
who knows anything of Egyptian archaeology, at first hand, as far 
as I know. 

The passage is typical of an impatience, on occasion amounting to 
intolerance, of which Petrie has often been accused, sometimes with 
justice. But these were not wild statements; they were true, and re- 
mained so far too long. 

Three years later Petrie, excavating at Medum, wrote a long letter 
to Newberry at Beni Hasan, on his first season in Egypt, full of helpful 
advice and suggestions. He is very anxious that Newberry should make 
all possible tests for errors in measurement, and introduces four pages 
of detailed instruction how to do this by the statement: ‘ The science of 
interpreting other people’s mistakes is a new one, but it opens out a 
means of getting information from what seems perfectly mute at-first ’. 
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He concludes these instructions with: 
and leave them undigested: work out the results, and what they point 
to, as soon as possible ’—a principle he followed in all his own work. 
In the autumn of 1891 Petrie broke fresh ground by obtaining per- 
mission from the Egyptian Government to excavate in Upper Egypt. 
The site he had chosen was Tel-el-Amarna, and it had not been 
excavated (except unofficially) before. Nearly forty years later he was 
able to write of this season’s work: 
facts were worked out, to which scarcely anything since has been added. 
The amazing revolution in art and in ethics disclosed here threw a new 
light on Egyptian culture’. The claim was a fair one, though a good 
deal more is now known about the architectural remains of the city. 
And in addition to the impressive contribution to knowledge, and the 
large haul of important antiquities, the site brought out once again 
Petrie’s technical ingenuity in preserving the material -he uncovered, 
notably in the case of the painted pavement in the palace. To me the 
season at Amarna is one of his high-lights, but what I find most 
inspiring in it is his account, in a short paragraph, of how he made his 
survey of the whole site, about twenty miles across—still the best prac- 
tical map for the area. I quote from the introduction to Tel-el-Amarna: 
The survey work on the desert was done in five or six vacant days 
at various times. A triangulation was made in the plain, which included 
all the main points of the_hills around; and from these fixed points 
I carried back all the valleys by pacing and compass, counting steps 
all day, and going from twenty to twenty-six miles on different days. 
The accuracy that can be reached by pacing and compass was better 
than I could have expected; the discrepancy, on a circuit of many miles 
up and down valleys, being only 1 per cent. of the distance. 


Turning Point of Petrie’s Career 

Petrie returned from Amarna a sick man,.and was unable to go out 
to Egypt that autumn (1892). But in the interval a Chair of Egyptology 
had been founded at University College, London, as a result of a 
bequest by Miss Amelia Edwards, and Petrie, as she intended, was 
appointed to it. It was the turning point in his career. After writing 
up the previous season’s work Petrie spent the winter preparing courses 
for his new post, which he took up in January 1893. Within the year 
he had started the Egyptian Research Account, a fund to enable students 
to take part in his excavations, and in the autumn of 1893 he returned 
to the field with his first student, Quibell. In this and the following two 
seasons he dug at Koptos (where he began the training of men from 
the local village, the ‘ Quftis’, who have become an indispensable part 
of the labour force of every digger in Egypt ever since), at Naqada, 
Ballas, and Thebes. 


By 1896 Petrie, at forty-three, was established, with honorary 


doctorates from Oxford and Edinburgh and an international reputation 
in Egyptology and in archaeology generally. He could now afford to 
accept the E.E.F.’s invitation to direct their excavations again on very 


different terms. This second period with the E.E.F. lasted ten years and 


produced what was probably Petrie’s most important work: the dis- 
covery of the pre-dynastic cultures (and the invention of sequence 
dating), and the salvaging of the First and Second Dynasty royal tombs 
at Abydos. It ended in 1905 with the discovery of the Sinaitic script. 
It brought him the Fellowship of the Royal Society and of the British 
Academy. But for Petrie it included a more important event than all 
these. In 1897 he married, and thirty-five years later he dedicated his 
autobiography ‘ to my wife, on whose toil most of my work depended ’. 
A major contribution to our celebration of this centenary has been the 
presence of Lady Petrie to open the proceedings. 

In 1905 the Egyptian Research Account had so far developed that 
Petrie was able to convert it into the British School of Archeology in 
Egypt. Thenceforward he carried out all his excavations in its name, 
with Hilda Petrie as secretary of the school and organiser of his camps. 
For her the toil that this involved did not cease with Sir Flinders’ 
death. The British School has continued under *her control to the 
present day, as has the publication of works by Petrie and his associates. 

I think Petrie would have agreed that this was a happy moment for 
the absorption of his school by his college; when his Chair is filled 
by the leading exponent of Egyptian archaeology of our day, and in 
the year which has seen the first British excavations in Egypt since he 
died, on a site which he always longed to excavate and which is so 
closely connected with his own discoveries at Abydos. I think, too, that 
he would have been glad that these excavations were being carried out 
by the Edwards Professor for the Society which first sent him to dig 
in Egypt.—Third Programme 
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ECENT times have seen great changes of fashion in the writing 
of history. There has been the historical work which was often 
little better than a conspectus of the opinions of other writers 
on a particular event, expressed with more or less literary 

competence and critical judgment. And there is the historical work 
which is based mainly if not entirely on the examination of original 
documents, treated at the best with complete devotion to truth, com- 
plete impartiality, and no attempt to prove a case either for or against. 


Demand for Opening of Archives 

The first method has produced far too much which was not per- 
manently reliable and often much too dry; and the balance of modern 
studies tends to the second. An excellent example of the second 
method is Professor Neale’s recent book on the Elizabethan parlia- 
ments. The great recent increase of attention to local history has given 
added emphasis to the study of original documents as the materials 
of history. So there is a desire—a demand—for the opening up of 
coliections of archives, and every collection which is opened up attracts 
a swarm of eager students. The historian, like the archaeologist, is 
entering upon a much fuller life, and a most welcome service is per- 
formed by any person or body that can open the riches of records 
and lead the way to understanding them. These are two distinct 
functions, ‘but each of them has high importance in the world of 
learning. Only rarely, however, can both be performed at the same 
time or place. Collections of archives, too, rarely co-exist with schools of 
paleography. 

The best reason for founding a new institute devoted to the study 
of history is that it attempts to do something which no one else is doing 
or, if possible, something which no one else can do. If there is a 
real demand for what it purposes to offer, and if its existence is likely 
to make the national equipment of learning more complete, how much 
more will its beginning be justified! These thoughts are prompted 
particularly by the opening, in the city of York, of a new Institute of 
Historical Research. 

There has been much talk, in the city and elsewhere, about a 
university for York, and if there is a place which seems fitted and 
designed for a university like those of Oxford and Cambridge un- 
doubtedly it is York. But local opinion is cautious on this subject, 
and there is a desire to develop along lines where York is not only 
strong but outstandingly strong in its own right. Anything in the 
nature of a technical college is not being considered at all, nor is there 
any great attraction towards the idea of a university college. York- 
shire is already well provided with universities—in Leeds, Hull, and 
Sheffield—and it does not seem that York would be doing any par- 
ticular service by adding another to the number. Not very far away, 
too, is Durham, working on lines much nearer to those which York 
might attempt, and York is clear that its function does not lie in 
setting up competition or rivalry with these. If York has any pos- 
sessions which are peculiarly its own, then York will best do service 
to learning by devising its own ways of making those possessions 
accessible to all who can use them with profit. 

York is proud to have such possessions, York itself is history; amongst 
the cities of England it stands out as a concentration of the past, a 
capital city where every age from the Roman to the present day seems 
contemporary and still speaks through legacies of surpassing richness. 
Not least of these riches are the archives of York—four great collections, 
any one of which would make a city illustrious: those of the diocese, 
the minster, the city, and the merchant guilds. All these four collections 
are accessible to students, but the first of them, the diocesan archives, 
are now claiming special attention. 

The Diocesan Registrar of York is the legal secretary of the Arch- 
bishop; as such, he records all the official business of the Archbishop, 
both for his diocese of York and also for the Northern Province. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Diocesan Registry—even after all 
the damage of time, neglect, and war—now contains a vast collection 
of records, going back more than 700 years. Until about thirty years 
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History in Trust 
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ago this collection was almost entirely closed to scholars; after all, it 
was a private collection, and much of its contents might be regarded 
as confidential. But obviously it must also contain a great deal that 
is of importance for the history of England. It does; and not material 
of ecclesiastical interest only. Remember how wide and close, in the 
Middle Ages and in Tudor or Stuart times, was the interest of the 
Church in the life of the people; and realise the astonishing variety of 
subjects which might be raised in the course of proceedings before an 
ecclesiastical court. Thus, the visitation records and the court papers 
are amongst the foremost sources for the history of manners, and a 
glance at the subject index for the court papers will show the range 
of this variety. The prices of corn or fruit or milk; letters from sailors 
in the Royal Navy in the eighteenth century, or describing the first 
revelations of Titus Oates; the stock in trade of a shopkeeper who 
dealt with the Potteries in the seventeen-nineties; witchcraft; betrothal 
presents; the powers of the Admiralty Court; of the Archbishop; the 
descent of land which once was held by a monastery; the literacy of 
the clergy; Tudor sports and pastimes; the activities of seminary 
priests under Elizabeth I; the tobacco trade with America in the six- 
teen-nineties: that will serve to show the variety of topics and the 
unexpected range of them which may be treated in these ecclesiastical 
records. 

The reason is not far to seek. The supervision of ecclesiastical 
authority, and therefore its contact with the lives of all members of 
the community, was close and continuous, and in the records of 
ecclesiastical authority we can study not isolated examples, at perhaps 
widely separated points in place and time, but great masses of people, 
in town and country alike, continuously, century after century. Thus, 
our impressions of the political movements of the early Stuart period 
can be balanced and corrected by the evidence which the visitation 
records or other ecclesiastical records give for the effect of these 
movements en the nation as a whole and not merely in London or 
in parliament. Or the history-book statements of the dates and facts 
of Tudor religious changes suddenly spring to life when we can see 
exactly what effect*they had on the finances of typical parishes, as 
often we can do by a study of churchwardens’ accounts, or watch the 
High Commission struggling year by year with recusancy. 


A Cleric’s Biography 

Again, there is a close ‘connection between the various parts and 
classes of a great collection of ecclesiastical records. The attempt to 
trace some member of the clergy, known to us at first as a name only, 
may lead very far. It would be not untypical to find, for example, that 
he was a monk of such-and-such a monastery—that comes from the 
ordination lists in the Archbishop’s register; that after the dissolution of 
the monasteries he was instituted as the vicar of a certain parish—that 
comes from the Institution Books; shortly afterwards, he availed himself 
of the new policy under Edward VI to get married, and then under 
Mary was offered by the ecclesiastical court the choice of retaining his 
orders or retaining his wife—that evidence is found in two of the court 
books; in the reign of Elizabeth I he appears again as an incumbent of 
a parish, and is reported on by the examining officials of the High 
Commission, and _in the early subscriptions. He is found also in entries 
in more than one visitation book, and it will not be unusual if he is 
involved before the Consistory Court in one or more suits for tithe. 
These suits may let out a small flood of miscellaneous information: the 
biographies of forty or fifty witnesses; descriptions of parish boundaries; 
reminiscences from monastic times; customs of the countryside; copies or 
originals of early charters; details about prices of wool and sheep-shear- 
ing, and much more. Finally, we may discover in the register the copy 
of his will, with details of his family connections, his household, his 
farm stock and other possessions, his library, even, as in one case, his 
song-books, or, in another, his pet bird in a cage. When that sort of 
biography comes from the records, not in isolation but in scores or 
hundreds of cases over three or four centuries, it begins to be clear 
what material there is for the writing of history. Most important of all, 
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that material is contemporary, and provided by people who never 
imagined that it would be examined later, and so were not concerned 
to make out a case before us this way or that. 

But all this, however valuable, must remain virtually lost until there 
is some kind of list or index of the whole mass. No such list existed 
twenty years ago. Archbishop Temple was the first who took steps to 
alter that state of affairs. He appointed me in 1939 to examine these 
archives and to make the necessary lists, and that work is still going on. 
The proposal to build a more convenient record house was defeated by 
the war, but after the war Archbishop Temple’s scheme was taken up 
by Archbishop Garbett and the new Diocesan Registrar, and was given 
a most important new development. They decided to hand over all but 
the most recent of the diocesan records to the newly formed York 
Civic Trust for the express purpose of their use in research. Working 
in co-operation with the city corporation, the Civic Trust were able to 
lease the fine fifteenth-century guildhall of St. Anthony’s Hall for con- 
version into a record house and teaching centre, and the Pilgrim Trust, 
which from the beginning had supported these plans, generously gave 
a grant large enough to cover this conversion. Lastly, the trustees of 
Mr. William Borthwick of Bridlington decided that St. Anthony’s Hall 
was a proper beneficiary under Mr. Borthwick’s will, so the new venture 
gets not only its name but an endowment sufficient to start it working, 
although not by any means enough to support all that it hopes to do. 
It is this Borthwick Institute which was opened on May 15 by the 
Princess Royal. 

What is it particularly which this Borthwick Institute proposes to do? 
There are many other places in the country where it is possible for 
students to do research directly on ancient documents; there are not 
many where it is possible for them to do research on such a collection 
as those of the Diocese of York: a collection so little explored, but now 
so deliberately devoted to their researches. There are not many centres 
which invite research in such conditions. In this case there is no need 
to consider any target of student numbers, but the provision of a place 
convenient for undisturbed and close study by those whose standard ef 
academic attainment is high enough to promise results of permanent 
value to knowledge. Moreover, something can be done, by the perma- 
nent staff of the institute, to open the treasures of the archives by*means 
of lectures or courses or exhibitions: for example, by short courses 
describing the unrivalled series of records of the High Commission of 
York, 1562 to 1641, one of the possessions of the collection which rank 
high in historical importance. 

But in the world of history there is already a possibility that the 
thesis may become a danger; undergraduates may begin to write theses 
before they have sufficient general grounding, and attempt to do original 


work either without reference to the documents or with inadequate 


knowledge to use them well. The study of original records is essential 
for the historian, and the stage in the historian’s career at which this 
becomes essential seems to be moving. It is no longer the expert 
specialist only who, generally at a rather advanced age, handles these 


documents which are the original material of history. As things are, it 


is an advantage to the undergraduate if he or she can make some use 
of such documents. But if it is to be good use, there must be training; 
training in the nature of the document, in its criticism, in assessments 
based on it—first and foremost, obviously, in the reading of it. The 
scholar must know the origin, meaning, relations and value—historical 
value—of the evidence which is under examination. No school has time 
to give this training, and.really it ought to begin for the history specialist 
in the last year at school; and no university has time in an overcrowded 
syllabus to do it. There appears, then, to be a place which the Borth- 
wick Institute can fill with advantage. I have set down a scheme which 
will be put into operation as soon as possible, which will add to the 
work at St. Anthony’s Hall a primary attention to this training of young 
historians. 

Here, I think, York will be playing a part for. which it is peculiarly 
well qualified by many native advantages, with entirely the right atmo- 
sphere, and may become established as a centre of sound work and 
stimulating research, without any need to give thought to any of the 
problems which concern what has been called, a little unkindly perhaps, 
a graduate factory. It can devote itself to supplying what is required by 
the original worker in history at various academic levels, and especially 
to laying a sound foundation for those at the outset of their career as 
historians. This seems to me capable of putting York into a definite 
place in the academic system of the nation, and may grow in course of 
time, along with the other activities of the Civic Trust, through its 
academic development committee—and they are already flourishing, its 
Institute of Architecture in particular—into something much greater, 
something nearer to that University of York. It will have the advantage 
also of maintaining and expanding that co-operation with universities 
on the one hand and schools on the other which already exists so 
happily; the kindliest and warmest encouragement for our proposed 
activities is already given on both these sides. We desire not to compete 
but to complete, to co-operate wherever we may. 

But, inspiring as all this may be, it is still in the experimental stage. 
The more self-supporting the new institute can be the better, and 
it is hoped to keep any fees to an absolute minimum or to do without 
them altogether. But our plans are being laid carefully, and our vision 
is not narrow. York is very much in earnest about these schemes, and 
we have great hopes.—Third Programme 


Memories of St. Petersburg | 


By WILLIAM GERHARDI 


NE day, cutting across a Bloomsbury square with me, my 
old friend, Hugh Kingsmill, the writer, flicked his finger at 
a house and said: ‘I was born here’. 
I stopped, amazed. 
* Anything wrong, old man? ’ 
‘ Well—yes ’. 
* What?’ 
“It somehow doesn’t seem right, being born just round the corner. 
It’s—it’s altogether too easy, it seems to me, to be quite worth while ’. 
“Well—where d’you imagine an Englishman should be born? ’ 
“In St. Petersburg ’, I replied. 
“In St. Petersburg? ’ 
In St. Petersburg. Every time. J was born in St. Petersburg’. 
That St. Petersburg is the proper place to be born in has been 
proved by no less an artist than Whistler, who was born in Iowa or 
Minnesota—or was it Wisconsin?—but who said, with a hard look 
implying he would stand no nonsense from anyone, that he was born in 
St. Petersburg. 
There was something about St. Petersburg. And there is more about 
it now that it is no more. But, to reap the full benefit, you had to 
choose British parents to be born of in St. Petersburg—or, of course, 


there would be nothing in it. Of this I personally made doubly sure, on 
both sides. As long as you are British-born you can afford to be born 
anywhere. : 

The emotional advantage of being born in St. Petersburg is that now- 
adays you cannot get there—except possibly on a conducted tour. And 
if by chance you did get there, it would not now exude the spell and 
charm and grandeur of the imperial capital once called St. Petersburg 
and now called by a name that would have made even Whistler jib 
at the idea of having been born there and prefer Wisconsin—or 
wherever else he may have seen the light. Only think of it! Leningrad. 
. . . What a come-down! I need hardly say that politics do not enter 
into my objection to the name. I have no politics other than a strong 
propensity for avoiding politics. My partiality for the name St. Peters- 
burg is aesthetic. It is built up of early eighteenth-century associations 
with Peter the Great who built it as a shop window with which to 
dazzle Europe; or, as the phrase is (hackneyed from over use), “to hack 
a window into Europe’. For Peter himself I have no partiality whatso- 
ever. Rather the contrary: he was a monster of cruelty. But even 
Petrograd, as Petersburg was patriotically renamed during the first 
world war, was a mistake. Though it means, of course, the City of 


Peter rendered in the Russian idiom, yet it is a cultural devaluation— 
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if culture is something that is nurtured 
on historical associations. 

But Leningrad ...! It is as though 
the capital St. Petersburg had never 
existed. With all due consideration for 
the architect of social revolution after 
whom the city of Peter the Great was 
—I hope temporarily—renamed, it 
must be stressed that Lenin was not 
born there. Neither had he added a 
single stone to it. But however 
strategically valid the reason, it was 
Lenin who demoted the capital city, 
which was to bear his name, to what 
is now a glorified provincial town. It 
is, indeed, as though after the vic- 
torious conclusion of the Great War, 
the capital of England had been 
shifted to Manchester, and London 
was renamed Lloyd George City. Or, 
the capital of France having been 
transferred to Lyon, Paris had been 
called after the victorious Marshal of 
France—Villefoch. Leningrad: pre- 
posterous ! 

St. Petersburg, as I remember it, 
was a city of very broad thoroughfares, immense squares, wide bridges, 
lunatic dreams. The dream was the cherished dream of Peter who, in 
consideration of his achievement in creating this outpost of new imperial 
splendour, suggested privately to the senators that he might be called 
‘Emperor of All the Russias’ rather than just Tsar, and, if they liked, 
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St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) : 


The Kazan Cathedral, built in 1801, with a colonnade modelled on that of St. 


“Peter the Great’. Pushkin (the Russian Shakespeare) sang the con- 
ception of St. Petersburg as taking shape in Peter’s mind in a famous 
poem, an epic of a splendour and loftiness of diction which has set a 
new standard for the city itself. And so provincial visitors would come 
te the capital to breathe the air, to take in with their eyes what they 
had as children and adolescents imbibed in the class-room in verse of 
coined gold—about a skyline as noble and soaring as their own was 
hideous and abject. 

St. Petersburg was built on what was Finnish soil which Peter in 
the Northern War had wrested from Sweden, then Finland’s overlord. 
An old Finnish seaman warned him that the population would drown 
every seventy years from the overflow of the river Neva. But as a 
young man Peter was so taken with Amsterdam, where he went to 
acquaint himself with the rudiments of shipbuilding, that he was 
determined to build a New Amsterdam on the banks of the Neva. 
Moving the capital up the stream did not suit his imagination, though 
it would have been quite practicable to do so and leave only the harbour 
at the mouth of the river. But he was merely doing what so many men, 
who are determined to found their ‘New Amsterdam’ in remote 
colonies, find themselves doing: trying to realise the promise of an 
early happiness. 

Thousands of peasants perished in the swamps in their first attempt 
to lay the foundations on which the beautiful northern new capital was 
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the Troitski Bridge with the Fortress of St. Peter and St, Paul on the left 


to rise in double quick time by forced labour. But Peter was happy in 
giving substance to his dream. Since my own early happiness is asso- 
ciated with lingering as a child on its rose-coloured granite banks fram- 
ing the wide, wide river intersected by canals, I, too—assuming that I 
had been miraculously placed in a position of power, on some remote 
virgin soil at the mouth of a wide river streaming 
into a glorious northern gulf—I, too, would find 
myself inevitably building my ‘New St. Peters- 
burg’. However rash it may have been to build 
a city on a swamp, however vile the climate of 
Petersburg, nevertheless the dream is there; it 
hangs about the river, lapping the pale-pink stone 
of the quays, a dream always going back to the 
inception and retraced with Peter to its fulfilment, 
a dream in granite. 

I may be prejudiced: no doubt I am, since that 
is where I spent the first eighteen years of my life 
apart from one summer which, at the age of seven, 
I spent in England with my grandparents. I came 
to. England again in 1913, and joined the British 
Army presently when the war broke out. But shortly 
before the Russian Revolution I was back in Peters- 
burg, or Petrograd, as it was now called, having 
been posted to the staff of General Knox, the 
Military Attaché. And I remember how an inde- 
pendent witness, Colonel Blair (a landscape painter 
by inclination), just returned from leave at home, leaned out of the 
Embassy window overlooking the expanse of the river with the golden- 
domed Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul shimmering in the spring sun, 
and took in all that rapture in one breath. As I stood beside him, I 
ventured, fishing for an independent opinion: ‘ It will stand comparison 
with the Thames’ side’. 

‘This? ’ He looked at me, incredulous. ‘ There’s nothing like it any- 
where! It’s as beautiful as a dream’. 

But Colonel Blair may also have been prejudiced. He may have liked 
the life, or liked his post. Not long ago, however, the conversation at 
one of Mrs. Leyel’s famous parties happening to touch on Venice and 
Florence, I asked an art historian—John Steegman—what he thought of 
St. Petersburg, to which he had paid a fleeting visit some years ago. He 
said impulsively: ‘It’s the most beautiful city in the world, I think: 
don’t you? ’ I suppose it is, though it does not follow that it should be 
just because, my parents deciding to settle there (until unsettled again 
by the revolution), I happened to have been born there. They come to 
me, these images, in no coherent order. That is perhaps the hall-mark of 
their authenticity. Any guide-book method of retracing memories robs 
them of their savour and falsifies the memory. When I chance to meet 
someone who has lived in Petersburg in the old days we touch off 
like this: 

‘And do you remember the Summer Garden? ’ 
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‘Yes, yes, of course I do, and the Islands in the early autumn. That 
scent . . .’ (associated, you perhaps reflect, with your first, and, as 
you then thought, your only love). 

‘And the white nights of Petersburg? ’ 

‘ And the Palace Quay’, you interrupt, ‘ that long pink-granite walk 
beloved of Pushkin, and that quite incredibly broad Nevski Prospekt 
on a cold winter afternoon, and the ice in early spring moving on the 
river, and the quay-side private palaces jostling each other in the 
dusk. Blocks of ice piling on one another; above, a small fugitive 
red sun’ 

“Oh yes, oh yes! What memories it all brings back! i, 


A Drive to the Islands 

But how can I speak of something, to me particular, that sounds like 
nothing in particular: a drive—one of many—to the Islands, where 
private carriages congregated on a Sunday afternoon in the late spring 
or early autumn (whereas driving up and down the full length of the 
Palace Quay, roughly between the Winter Palace and the British 
Embassy, was more of a winter pleasure). I still retain the feeling, as 
I alighted from my parents’ carriage and stood and looked out to the 
Finnish Bay glowing in the evening sunlight, the feeling of bulging 
into open space; and, coloured by the setting sun and by a tragic sense 
of being fifteen and hopelessly in love with a girl of seventeen, it brings 
back to me the living breath of Petersburg. But how impart its essence? 

And yet . . . As a. novelist I have long since learnt the lesson that 
a writer can be general only by being personal. Those general travel 
books which tell us that the author was struck by the magnificent aspect 
of Sydney Harbour mean nothing because they suppress the individual 
impression which alone is susceptible of transmission to the general 
intelligence, because human. It is the emotion itself that traces the 
outline of the scene evoked, and the scene so traced releases the flood- 
gates of emotion. 

“And do you remember our Petersburg sunsets? > asks a Russian 
refugee. 

“Oh, don’t I! ’ says the other. 

“The sky ashen and pink; the water a rosy mirror; the trees’ sil- 
houettes as if each cut out separately. The dark etching of the Kazan 
Cathedral against a pearly background...’ 

“Oh, don’t speak of it! Don’t. But when they light the lamps on 
the Troitski Bridge, what .. .?” 

“And that bit of canal there by the Spasskaya . . .’ 

* And the heavy arch with the clock at the end of the Morskaya...’ 

*Don’t! ’ 

“Then will you tell me, please: 
did we hinder? ’ 

“Don’t! ’ 

It is a common sign of stupidity to identify one’s personal nostalgia 
with the idea that the past must have been better than the present. 
Better for whom? Not necessarily even better for oneself, since nostalgia 
is largely independent of one’s personal fortunes. ‘Emotion recollected 
in tranquillity ’ is a definition of poetry, not a vindication of the past. 
There is a sediment of poetry in all of us, deposited without our knowing 
by the stream of time. It has little or nothing to do with the merits of 
the genera! social scene considered sociologically. But when the sediment 
is disturbed by memories it feeds our nostalgia. In dead sober mood, 
it must be owned that Petersburg was not without its spate of plain 
or ugly, vulgar, and sometimes really hideous, buildings, particularly 
in the meaner quarters. When, in the late nineteen-twenties, Arnold 
Bennett, in the company of Lady Mountbatten and Lord Beaverbrook, 
paid a visit to Russia, he noted on his return that everything inside the 
art galleries of Leningrad, as well as about the exterior of the buildings, 
was excellent without being quite first-rate. He must have made 
inquiries. I do not propose to tell you how many old masters there are 
in The Hermitage, or how many modern and native in what used to 
be The Alexander III Museum; or give you the full repertoire of 
opera and ballet at the Marinski, and of comedy and drama at the 
Alexandrinski, nor enlarge upon the style of building. 

But something of the un-Russian character of that northern citadel, 
today barely two and a half centuries old, can be gleaned from the 
general picture. At first it was a town of prim Hanseatic type of 
architecture with a few Byzantine churches with gold, onion-shaped 
domes thrown in for good measure. But when the female line came to 
the throne it took on a southern Italian magnificence. Peter’s daughter, 
the Empress Elizabeth, for example, dissatisfied with a native architect, 
called in an Italian, Bartolomeo Rastrelli, and informed him that she 


what have we done to them? Whom 
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‘required a mines of palaces for the purpose of impressing foreign 


dignitaries. He set to work and produced outsize palaces and outsize 
churches in baroque. There was nothing Russian about them, except 
that parts of the interiors were executed by Russian masters who 
excelled in the carving of wood, stone, and ivory. Though the architect 
was Italian, the builder was a Russian—by name, Kvasoy. Together they 
built the Summer Palace, the Anitchkin Palace, the Winter Palace, the 
Vorontsov Palace, the Smolni Monastery, and, on the outskirts, the 
Palace of Tsarskoye Syelo, which received Rastrelli’s special attention 
on his receipt of the Empress Elizabeth’s command: ‘ Transform 
Tsarskoye Syelo into a Russian Versailles ’. 

Since Elizabeth insisted that her mother’s original mansion should 
form the nucleus of the transformation, and the grand staircase be 
shifted about according to her latest whim, several generations of 
architects at later epochs had had a go at making a decent job of this 
Russian Versailles, including the English architect Charles Cameron. 
They did their cumulative best—without, however, so it would seem, 
quite satisfying Arnold Bennett. But one thing, in that cold, wide, 
sprung, elegantly poised St. Petersburg, was Russian, and Russian to 
the core: the harness, the style of driving. The accent was on speed. 
Horses snorting, reins held taut, the coachmen with their enormous 
cushioned and pleated bottoms built up—no less—to fill, indeed to 
form a single unit with, the box: the more ample the posterior, the 
more dashing the general turn-out. The best streets were not, like the 
others, cobbled. You drove over hexagonal blocks of wood fitting into 
a pattern, and I recall the difference in sound when, after thundering 
over the cobble-stones, the horses plop-plopped over the wooden blocks. 


Again, it comes back to me, the speed of sleighs, a net fastened in front 


to catch the lumps of snow flying from the horses’ hooves. 

I have not been to Petersburg since the Embassy evacuated in March, 
1918. One likes to think of those spacious days as a more gracious, 
more kindly and warm-hearted way of life. But that is all nonsense. 
Human nature is much the same the world over, and different epochs 
merely dress it up a little differently. The test is that, were I asked to 
relive the good old days I should object that it was asking more than 
the good old days were worth. But a year or two ago I turned in, as 
I happened to pass, a cinema in the Tottenham Court Road ‘ featuring ’, 
as the word is, the Russian ballet. And there it was—Leningrad, alias 
Old St. Petersburg. I had looked at picture postcards of what is now 
the second city in the Soviet Union in the same way as we might 
examine a photograph of a relation long dead, with more interest than 
emotion. But how different when it is a motion picture! We cannot 
‘bear—it is too much, too poignant—to see a film showing people we 


had loved and who are dead, in movement. The camera shifted, and. 


the Troitski Bridge with its fine ornamental lamp-posts, long forgotten 
but which brought back to me the very savour of the being I had then 
been, veered into full view, and then the skyline with the Fortress and 
the dome of the Kazan Cathedral and the Admiralty Needle for the 
space of a moment broke the surly northern air I breathed again. There 
was something moving, too. It was but a motor-car moving in the rain 
along that stretch of private palaces lining the granite quay. I had not 
been prepared for this. I could no longer see for the film of unexpected 
tears.—Home Service 


Communication 


When the mist has closed around you they will say: 
“He is dead; look no more 

Through the descending dusk 

Towards the luring hills 

Where he has always wandered ’. 


Yet you will be forever more alive 

Than when the trip was short 

And you came back 

To your petulant flesh that cried for sleep and food 
And to the piles of letters still unanswered; 


And in the midst of our remembering 

You will arrive 

Swifter than telegrams and calm as Sunday 

And tell our hearts in soundless words unwritten 

More than our eager eyes could ever read. 
I. R. ORTON 
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- More London Exhibitions 


By QUENTIN BELL 


HE show of Epstein’s sculptures at the Leicester Galleries is, 

at first sight, rather intimidating. There is nothing self-effacing 

about this great artist and the spectacle of eighteen Epstein 

heads, each of them designed to seize and rivet our attention, 
is a little oppressive, all the more so in that the sculptor seems to 
be informed by an ideal conception of human beauty—and more par- 
ticularly of feminine beauty—which is in perpetual conflict with char- 
acterisation so violent that it verges on caricature. The total effect is 
of a large family party of aggressive individualists, each member of 
which stares at all the rest in melancholy astonishment. It is necessary 
to remember that each is intended for 
some separate, and no doubt dominating, 
position. In the case of the feminine 
portraits the need for isolation is particu- 
larly urgent; each requires a niche, for all 
have, I think, been modelled with a 
frontal aspect very much in mind. On 
any other supposition Miss Lollobrigida’s 
ear, Miss Christian’s jaw, and the back 
of Miss Zetterling’s head would seem to 
have been needlessly and pointlessly de- 
formed. The heads of Robert Flaherty, 
the Earl Russell, and Professor Blackett 
are not only more sculptural—in the 
sense of being more fully seen in the 
round—but are, on any reckoning, more 
completely successful, the last-named 
being the finest of Epstein’s portraits. 

In the same gallery there are exhibi- 
tions of the work of Derek Hill, Simon 
Bussy, and Mary Potter. Derek Hill is a 
gifted artist who has had the courage to 
take considerable risks: look, for instance, 
at his ‘ Village of Faella’ which is a most 
daring and on the whole a most success- 
ful painting. There are other essays which 
have been less fortunate: in ‘ The Olive 
Picker’ he has found an arresting subject 
but one in which the intervals of tone are 
suggested but never efficiently stated; the . 
picture is impressive but not wholly satis- 
factory. This, and some other very happy 
beginnings, make one hope that he will 
continue boldly to explore the possibilities of nature and of his own 
talents. — 

M. Simon Bussy has always seemed to me to be the most austere 
and unworldly of painters. His methods are uncompromising, his vision 
wholly perceptual. He is’ willing to accept the crudest of pure crude 
colours; he is, at times, almost intolerably sincere. All this is much 
more true of his paintings of birds and fish than of the landscapes now 
being exhibited; in these he can be almost decorative (look for instance 
at the free handling and dirty, tender colours of his view of Magdalen 
or the impressionist gaiety of Villefranche-sur-mer). The exhibition 
covers a period of nearly fifty years and shows considerable variations 
of style; those who admire them, and there must surely be many, will 
find numerous examples of incredibly courageous attacks upon the most 
barbarously: difficult subjects. Mary Potter’s brief, sensitive, almost 
timorous little observations make a nice foil to the pastels of M. Bussy; 
where he makes downright statements she is content charmingly to 
suggest. Just how splendidly she can get away with these feminine 
equivocations may be seen in her ‘Crag Path’, a little masterpiece 
of evocative landscape. Hers is an art which, at its best, is lyrical; 
at its worst it is somewhat trivial. 

Lithographs and engravings by Braque are to be seen at Gimpel 
Fils (50 South Molton Street) and although Braque may not, as Mr. 
Patrick Heron suggests, be the greatest living artist, he is still a great 
enough man to make a visit to this exhibition both a duty and a 


Professor P. M. S, Blackett, by Epstein: from the exhibition 
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delight. Among his many gifts is a miraculous way of disposing forms 
within the picture space and a wonderful manner of arriving at very 
delicate tonal relationships. These qualities are made particularly 
evident by the way in which he uses these media. The work of 
another Frenchman, M. André Planson, is being exhibited by the Adams 
Gallery at 24 Davies Street. It would be pleasant to be able to paint - 
like M. Planson. He chooses agreeable subjects and treats them in a 
pleasant, fluent, and tasteful manner, finding some really beautiful 
passages of colour, managing things in a competent, painterly style that 
is somewhat rare on this side of the Channel. If I had to find a picture 
to hang in a public place, a picture to 
please many and offend none, one which, 
without being a disquieting masterpiece, 
would still maintain a very decent 
standard of aesthetic integrity, I should 
buy a Planson. 

ree In the same street, at the Berkeley 
Galleries, Miss Lucie Rie and Mr. Hans 
Coper are exhibiting some very interest- 
ing pottery. Despite personal differences, 
Mr. Coper’s work is massive, dignified, 
and archaic while Miss Rie, who throws 
with beautiful delicacy of touch, seems 
rather to have looked at the Japanese and 
Koreans; both seem to belong to the con- 
temporary school of honest craftsman- 
ship, manganese oxide and sober colour 
that makes one long for Faenza or even 
for Sévres. Both, it should be added, are 
extremely good of their kind. 

The Hanover Gallery is showing pic- 
tures by Betty Shaw-Lawrence, Robin 
Ironside, and William Scott. Miss Shaw- 
Lawrence would appear at present to be 
interested in brilliantly coloured and not 
very subtle details, rather than in the 
general organisation of her pictures, and 
something of the same indifference to 
formal arrangement seems to appear in 
the work of Mr. Ironside. His paintings 
have a strangely unfinished look. In seek- 
ing to exteriorise his imaginative notions 
he contents himself with a few facile 
theatrical accents, which are left in a rather insubstantial condition, as 
though the painter were afraid to finish his task. There is not quite 
enough strength in his drawing to sustain this suggestive method. I am 
sure that William Scott is, potentially, a very good painter; but I must 
confess that I do not understand what he would be at and am not 
perfectly convinced that he knows more of the matter than I do. He takes 
nature, flattens her out and rearranges her in patterns, which are decora- 
tive and full of charming colour, but which—it seems to me—must be 
considerably less interesting than those of his original vision. The 
degree to which he has distorted his subject seems arbitrarily fixed and 
might be extended at will; like so many abstract and semi-abstract 
artists he seems to be playing a game in which there are no rules. If 
‘tension’, that comfortable word ‘ mesopotamia’ of contemporary art 
criticism, means anything at all (and the point is debatable), then, surely, 
there can be next to no tension in the work of one who plays so fast and 
loose with nature as does William Scott. 


3 


Two new editions in Benn’s valuable ‘ Blue Guides’ (edited by L. Russell 
Muirhead) have just become available. Northern Italy: From the Alps 
to Florence (30s.) with up-to-date information about museum and art 
treasures and its simplified routes and detailed maps, will doubtless receive 
a special welcome. The 1953 Short Guide to London (1Ss.) is also admir- 
ably organised to help visitors to find their way about as easily as possible, 
and contains such useful things as a map of the underground system and 
excellent lists of hotels, boarding-houses and cinemas. 
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THE LISTENER : ‘ 


The United States and Health Insurance 


By ARTHUR BLENKINSOP, 


T was back in 1949 that President Truman suggested that America 

should adopt a compulsory health insurance scheme very much 

like our own old scheme in Britain, but this was turned down by 

Congress. The President still felt himself committed by the pledges 
to improve the health services which he had given to the trades unions 
and the public in his 1948 election campaign. And so he appointed an 
independent commission in 1951, no doubt in the hope of influential 
support for his proposals. The commission presented its report just 
before President Truman left office. Their main recommendation is 
something of a compromise. They do not propose a compulsory scheme 
of health insurance, they do recommend that a further £250,000,000 
a year should be paid out by the Federal Government in grants for 
health expenditure to those States willing to take part—it would be 
entirely up to the States themselves to decide whether they would take 
part or not. They would work out their own administrative machinery 
subject to general Federal approval, but they would, in effect, be 
required to use the grants, plus whatever money they might add of their 
own, to enable old-age pensioners and other people in receipt of 
assistance, and lower-paid workers to buy themselves health insurance 
if they wished to do so, from one of the non-profit-making schemes 
which are so well known in America. 


Fear of Power of the Federal Government 

Now that there is a new President and a Republican Administration, 
what likelihood is there that this proposal will be carried out? Let me 
remind you of some of the influences at work in America. First of 
all, their deep-rooted fear of any further growth of the power of the 
Federal Government at Washington. 


The Tidelands Oil dispute is an example of the struggle between: 


the Federal Government and the States. Which should own the oil 
deposits on the sea coast between high and low tide—the Federal 
Government or the States? The Supreme Court ruled for the Federal 
Government; President Truman accepted their decision. Mr. Eisenhower 
declared for the States during his election campaign, and in fact the 
States have now secured their powers. Now the same argument is 
centring on Niagara. Should future development of power be carried 
out by the Federal Government, by New York State, or by the private 
power companies? It looks as though the Federal Government will not 
press its claim very hard. The new Administration in Washington is 
certainly trying to check the growth of Federal power, though in some 
cases they are finding it more difficult than they expected. Of course 
in America, States’ rights is a great historic cry, part of the building of 
an independent nation—in Britain there has been no comparable his- 
toric fear of central government. 

It is this fear of central power and this concern for local and States’ 
rights that I think has been the main reason why America has. not yet 
accepted the need for greater public responsibility for health, why they 
are wondering how they can give people better medical care without 
at the same time making the Government more powerful. The sewer 
and the garbage van have been recognised as the proper job for a public 
authority, but in Britain, when better standards of sanitation had been 
established, it seemed to us only reasonable that the Government should 
also help to establish better personal medical services. It is some forty 
years since our compulsory health insurance was introduced, as a 
Liberal reform, and the old Local Government Board was transformed 
into the Ministry of Health after the first world war. In America the 
Board that has looked after social services, including public health, 
since Roosevelt’s New Deal days has only now been raised to the status 
of a department, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and its chief, Mrs. Culp Hobby, is in President Eisenhower’s Cabinet. 
But compulsory health insurance still seems a long way off in America. 

I have stressed this fear of ceatralisation; the very size of America 
strengthens the fear, and a lack of full confidence in their Civil Service 
perhaps adds to it. If I lived 3,000 miles away from the seat of 
government I would perhaps have less confidence in its actions and I 
would be rather less anxious to transfer powers to it. 


M.P. 


But this is not the only influence that holds America back from. 
accepting greater public responsibility for health matters. Private pro- 
fessional interests have had a lot to say; commercial instincts are strong 
in America. The American Medical Association spent a great deal of 
money and employed a highly skilled firm of publicity experts to help 
tc defeat President Truman’s proposals for compulsory health insurance 


—because of their fear of the effect upon their practices and profes- 


sional position. 

Does all this mean that nothing is likely to come of the Commission’s 
report? Not at all. Some doctors and business men I talked to in 
America thought that the Government had gone too far already and 
that they had ‘ sapped the independent spirit of the average American ’; 
but this did not seem to be a general view. The reports of the Govern- 
ment, of Congressional enquiries, the campaigns run by the trades 
unions,.and the publicity given by many independent social surveys 
have, I think, convinced most Americans that there is an urgent job to 
be done and that the Government has to take some further responsi- 
bility, if only a financial one. This latest commission report has given 
the most complete picture of the present health of America. I will 
mention some of the important problems that are emphas: sed in it; 
you will find that many of them worry us, too, here in Britain—there 
are too few doctors, and they are badly distributed: there are four 
times as many doctors in proportion to the population in California as 
in Carolina. The standards of hospital care vary greatly. There is a 
shortage of trained nurses and of hospital beds, especially in the rural 
areas. The mental hospital problem is generally agreed to be the worst 
of all. At the same time as there is this strain on the hospitals, I found 
that both doctors and officials of the various insurance schemes—such as 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield—agreed when I talked with them that 
many people get into hospital and use scarce hospital beds when they— 
really do not need to go to hospital at all. They go because they have 
insurance policies that cover hospital charges for a certain number of 
days in the year, and they feel they may as well use their days up! 

About sixty per cent. of all families in America have some health 
insurance policy or other—either commercial or otherwise—but these 
do vary enormously in their scope. Some may pay only bed and board 
in hospital, leaving the heavy medical charges to be met by the patient. 
In a recent survey in the East End of New York it was found that 
even those who had insurance policies and who had been ill had had 
to find from £40 to £150 in the year out of their own pockets.: 


The Hospital Bill 


A doctor I met in America gave me a typical example of what can 
happen: a New York city detective, a married man with a family, 
with a salary of 3,500 dollars a year is seized with a perforated ulcer, 
taken to a voluntary hospital and operated on. Three weeks’ treatment 
cost him over 1,000 dollars, a quarter of his income (a blood transfu- 
sion costs a mint of money). Even if he had been insured under any 
normal scheme—and in fact this man was not insured—only 240 
dollars would have been taken off the bill. It can fairly be argued that I 
have left out of account the hospitals and clinics that most cities and 
States provide for those who cannot afford to pay. But there is general 
criticism of both their quality and quantity, and there is certainly great 
variation in the standard between one State and another. 

As I have mentioned already, the trades unions during the past few 
years have taken a big part in campaigning boch to get the facts better 
known and to persuade the Federal Government to take action. But 
they have done more. Most trades unions nowadays negotiate health 
insurance benefits as part of their wage settlements with employers. In 
some cases the employers make a large contribution, occasionally they 
cover the whole cost of the schemes. Some trades unions have made 
arrangements for their members to join one or other of the group health 
schemes, such as the Health Insurance Plan of New York, the Group 
Health “Association of Washington, or the Permanent Plan of San 
Francisco. All these schemes link prepayment health insurance with a 
medical service provided by groups of doctors and specialists working 
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together. The health insurance plan of New York now has 400,000 
members, including several large trades-union branches, and is steadily 
growing in influence in spite of opposition from official medical circles 
—opposition which was even more marked in the case of the Washing- 
ton scheme where a court case had to be fought against the American 
Medical Association. 

The trades unions not only negotiate insurance schemes but they have 
tried in some cases to,help their members by providing their own health 
centres where they can get a free clinic service. The International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union have perhaps done most in this way, 
but the Teamsters Union down in St. Louis have a well-equipped unit 
that I saw catering both for uaion members and their families. Again, 
there has been a good deal of opposition from official medical circles. 
The American miners have gone even further and are building ten 
hospitals of their own in the mining areas. When I discussed all these 
schemes with the trades union leaders it was clear that they did not 
regard them as any satisfactory alternative to further Government and 
State action. Rather they seemed to feel that they were showing what 
could be done on a national scale by the Government. 

And, of course, it would be wrong to argue, as some do, that 
health is a new field for the Federal Government. Apart from the armed 
forces, over a quarter of all civilian expenditure on health in America 
is paid out of Federal or State funds. The Veterans Administration, 
which looks after the ex-servicemen, has 154 hospitals of its owa, with 
another fifty building. I was at the opening of a fine new veterans’ 
hospital in Salt Lake City last September. And of course the Veterans 
Administration is a government agency and gives free treatment to 
ex-servicemen—even in some cases when their illness has no connection 
with war service, though I see that there is some criticism of this exten- 
sion of their normal work. In any case, I have not heard anyone suggest 
that the Veterans Administration should be closed down because it is a 
government organisation. 

The Federal Government, too, has been making grants to the States 
for approved schemes of new hospital building. This Federal-Staie 
partnership seems to have worked very well. About £35,000,000 was 
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distributed to the States in 1951; not very much, perhaps, when you 
think of the size of America, but it certainly helped to get work done— 
with much larger contributions from the states themselves—and Federal 
supervision has helped to see that the hospitals were really put where 
they were needed. Again, I do not know of any suggestion that this 
scheme should be dropped. 

Looking at the whole picture, and remembering the discussions and 
arguments I had out in America, I think it is most likely that some extra 
Federal money will be made available for health quite soon, though it 
will not be as much as the commission has asked for in its recom- 
mendations. Also it seems to me almost certain that the States will be 
asked to undertake the administration of the funds in such a way that 
the worst hit—probably the old-age pensioners, the rural workers, and 
those suffering from special diseases—will be better provided for. This 
would be in line with what President Eisenhower has himself said both 
during the election campaign and after. It would also meet at least part 
of the Commission’s proposal, and it would avoid too great an addition 
to Federal power. 

But can it stop there? I do not believe it can. If Federal funds are 
used, even indirectly, to support the work of the voluntary insurance 
organisations and the group health plans, as seems likely, would that 
not be a step towards our old British National Health Insurance scheme 
where the Friendly Societies acted as agents of the Government? 
There seems to me to be no great difference in principle. Most of those 
I met in America seemed to agree, too, that if America should have 
to face in the future any recession in trade, any setback to her present 
general prosperity, then indeed the pressure for further Federal and 
State action would grow rapidly. 

The health problems that they have to face—I have mentioned some 
—are not different from our own. And in spite of all the criticism that 
I heard in America about our National Health Service, in spite of 
their natural fears, I do not think those problems can be solved without 
a wider acceptance of public responsibility both locally and centrally. 
I think they will eventually find this no more shocking than they have 
ever found public responsibility for education —Home Service 


Medical Services in Russia 


By MARGARET MILLER 


HEN Stalin took over from Lenin in 1924, such industry 

. as Russia possessed was almost in ruins. When he died, 

the U.S.S:R. had become the second industrial power in 

the world. That is a vast change, and other countries have 

taken a great interest in its political implications. But relatively little 

study has been applied to the interesting question of what this has meant 

to the Russian people themselves. Millions of them have had to make 

drastic alterations in their way of iife, have been forced to leave the 

villages in Which they and their forebears have lived for many genera- 

tions, and to take up entirely different work in the rapidly expanding 

new towns. Often these are situated in different parts of the country, 

with quite different climatic conditions. All this must call for difficult 

adjustments, and must have profound repercussion on health and social 
problems. But very little is known about it all. 

There is no doubt that urbanisation is going ahead now as fast as it 
did before the war, although unfortunately there are no census results 
to give a picture of the situation. But the last two five-year plans show 
a concentration on the further development of heavy industry, particu- 
larly in the eastern parts of the country, and this is bound to mean 
the founding of more new towns. Then there are the Great Soviet 
Projects, as they are called, in the Volga region, in central Asia, and 
elsewhere. These projects comprise ambitious schemes for building 
hydro-electric stations and canals, and deve!oping great schemes of 
irrigation, and they too involve the building of new urban settlements. 

In a recent press account of progress on one of these canals, there 
was an interesting description of how, in less than one year, a thriving 
town had grown up literally out of the empty desert at a place called 
Takhia-Tash, in Turkmenistan, one of the central Asian republics. The 
town was already supplied with a post office, a cinema, a school, a 
radio network. They had even succeeded in building a shelter-belt of 


trees near the town. But apparently medical work was lagging behind 
the provision of other services, for it was said that the hospital was 
not yet completed. Then, again, in the course of building the Volga-Don 
Canal, the old town of Tsimlyansk in the Lower Don area had to be 
submerged. Once more, inside a year, a brand new town bearing the 
same name had grown up to replace it, and also, as in the case of 
Takhia-Tash, the slowness in providing hospital facilities for the up- 
rooted population was noted in the Soviet press. 

The same sort of thing is happening in western Siberia where the 
Kuznetsk coal basin is expanding rapidly. The town of Kemerovo is 
situated here, and is booming. In 1939 it had 132,000 inhabitants, now 
it has more than 200,000. There also, it was said, the building of 
hospitals was proceeding at a far slower rate than that of houses, clubs, 
and so on, with the result that the new coking-chemical and electro- 
mechanical factories were showing very high sickness rates. In such 
hospitals as existed doctors were overburdened, and were ac-used of 
adopting a ‘formal’ attitude to their patients. Similar examples were 
quoted from the Ukraine in connection with recently developed indus- 
trial towns such as Alexandria, Dmitrov, October. Apparently all sorts 
of amenities such as clubs, laundries, libraries, canteens, public baths, 
even hairdressing establishments, were being set up at a far faster rate 
than hospitals, which were either non-existent, or too small, with only 
twenty beds when at least 100 were needed or situated too far away 
from the factories whose workers they served. 

This uneven development is not surprising to anyone who has 
followed the course of the five-year plans from their early days. It is 
quite usual for precedence to be given to actual construction work and 
to less essential amenities, and for the basic housing and health needs 
of the workers to come a long way behind. This may be explained 
partly by the tremendous pace at which industrialisation has proceeded - 
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and the urgent pressure to get material results at all costs. This is not 
to say that the authorities are unaware of the dangers to health involved 
in these drastic changes in the location and occupation of large numbers 
of people, or that the health situation is being allowed to get out of 
hand. Great efforts are made, particularly on the sites of the great 
projects, by sending there special teams of medical workers. Their job 
is to safeguard the health of the technicians and builders engaged on 
the development work, and to prevent the serious loss of working time 
which might be caused by outbreaks of disease. Incidentaily, these 
teams usually co-operate with local medical workers and give much help 
to the local inhabitants as well as to the workers on the projects. 


Keeping Down Malaria Rates 

In the works on the Volga-Don canal, for example, great pride was 
shown in the success achieved in keeping down mala ia rates. This 
disease was endemic in Russia before the war, and rates increased quite 
a lot during the war years, as a result of heavy movements of troops 
and refugees, the lack of drugs, and the difficulty of keeping up the 
preventive work carried on before the war in the anti-malaria statioas. 
Now it is claimed that malaria rates are much lower than they were 
before the war. But there are still many references to the disease— 
for example, its increased prevalence in Moldavia in south-west Russia 
last year was noted, and also in the peat-working areas around Moscow 
—so presumably there is still plenty of it about. 

Intestinal diseases, such as dysentery and typhoid, are also mentioned 
as sources of trouble in connection with the building of the Turkmenian 
Canal and the hydro-electric projects on the Dnieper and the Volga 
rivers. Before the war the rates of these diseases had been reduced to 
less than half of what they had been in Tsarist times. But they must be 
a continuing danger, especially when you think of the primitive living 
conditions on the sites of the projects, and, in the case of these hastily 
built new towns, the poor sanitary facilities and imperfect methods of 
garbage disposal. The same can be said of influenza and acute respira- 
tory infections which were also very widespread before the war. 

Typhus was a particularly alarming disease to the Russians, with 
their memories of the catastrophic rates reached in the early years after 
the revolution. Then it was estimated that one-fourth of the entire 
population was affected and millions died. This is a disease that thrives 
on poor living conditions, especially lack of personal cleanliness and 
the prevalence of body lice. Indeed, Lenin was so alarmed at the 
situation in 1919 that he said: ‘ Either socialism will defeat the louse, 
or the louse will defeat socialism’. Socialism did its best during the 
inter-war years, but had relatively little success in reducing typhus 
rates. Much better results were obtained in the case of intestinal- 
diseases, where, as we saw, the rates were cut in half. Smallpox also 
declined in severity from rates of six and eight per 10,000 of the 
population in Tsarist times to one per 10,000 in 1927 and succeeding 
years. Scarlet fever and diphtheria also declined substantially. The 
number of cases of cholera went down year by year until they dis- 
appeared altogether from 1927 onwards as far as official statistics are 
concerned. These are all diseases which lend themselves to preventive 
inoculation by methods which were not in all cases known before the 
Revolution. But typhus rates remained obstinately high, and during the 
second world war there were quite severe outbreaks, although nothing 
like the calamities of Lenin’s time. Russia is still in many places a 
country of overcrowded housing conditions and low hygienic standards, 
and that is especially true of the new settlements. So typhus must 
remain a recurrent problem. It is, of course, the case that modern 
methods enable the disease to be more effectively controlled. 

Tuberculosis is another disease which was widespread before the war 
and which increased greatly during the difficult war years. There are 
many indications that it remains a serious problem today. The Soviet 
medical press contains frequent references to the need to take pre- 
cautionary measures, to the difficulties raised by lack of hospital beds 
and of specialists capable of applying the latest surgical techniques. 

Very little direct information is released about_the army of medical 
workers who deal with all these problems. It is known that- great 
progress was made in expanding medical facilities and increasing the 
number cf doctors between the two world wars. In 1939 there were six 
times as many doctors and three times as many hospital beds as there 
had been in Tsarist Russia in 1913. But a survey of the medical press 
‘leaves one with the impression that this increase has not by any means 
met present needs. 

There are repeated reports of a very high turnover among medical 
personnel. Last year, in various parts of the U.S.S.R., between eighteen 
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and forty per cent. of doctors in important administrative posts, direc- 
tors of regional departments of health and the like, threw up their jobs. 
For this reason some areas ended up the year with fewer doctors than 
they had at the beginning. This was true, for example, of important 
areas in the thickly populated Ukraine. No explanations are offered, 
but it is known that many doctors are dissatisfied with conditions 
attaching to their jobs, such as low pay, lack of suitable houses and 
of interesting social life, the absence of suitable equipment for their 


work. A high proportion of Soviet doctors are women who may leave ~ 


their posts for domestic reasons. One newspaper sheds light on this 
aspect of the matter by censuring the husbands of women doctors for 
refusing to accompany their wives to distant rural areas. 

Apart from this high turnover, teaching and scientific institutions 
suffer acutely from a shortage of highly qualified doctors. There are 
numerous complaints relating to such institutions in large towns like 
Minsk, Odessa, and Novosibirsk, to the effect that Chairs are occupied 
by persons with the degree of doctor of science, that assistantships are 
held by people with no medical qualifications at all, that many Chairs 
are left vacant altogether. This shortage means that newly qualified 
young practitioners often have to take very responsible positions and to 
work in them without support and training from senior colleagues, 
which again may help to explain the high turnover. 

The shortage extends to every phase of medical life. There are 
references to rural medical centres being run by ‘ feldshers’, that is to 
say, sub-professional personnel with only about three years’ medical 


training. Repeated mention is made of vacant posts which cannot be 


filled in health departments throughout the country, to responsible 
positions held by insufficiently qualified persons—for example, the 
posts of head of the children’s department and deputy director in a 
provincial health department. Complaints are made of the very low 
level of training of midwives and other auxiliary medical staff, and of 
the lack of facilities for these_persons to take refresher courses after 
some years of professional work. One gets the impression that an exten- 
sive network of medical services has been set up long before it has been 
found possible to get the qualified people needed to run it. But at 
least the framework is there, the teaching institutions do exist, the rural 
medical centres have been set up. Before the revolution they were not 
there at all, in anything like the same numbers. In spite of the scarcity 
of doctors there is much evidence that very heavy political demands are 
made on them, and this must cut down their leisure time still more. 
They have to be careful to conform in all their work to ‘ Pavlovism’ 
—Pavlov’s mechanistic physiological theory of human behaviour, which 
the Communists claim to be the scientific basis for the theory of dialec- 


tic materialism. They have to attend lectures on Marxism-Leninism, . 


take part in club work, in the activities of the so-called ‘ Red Corners ’, 
attend courses for the improvement of their political education. Doctors 
are further handicapped in their work by the fact that the phar- 
maceutical and medical-instruments industries on which they depend 
have only come into existence in Soviet times, and are by no means 
wel] organised, to judge by the numerous complaints in this sphere of 
bad administration, dishonesty, irregular distribution of supply stores 
and shops, and so on. 


Charges Against the Pharmaceutical Industry 


Some of the charges levelled against the pharmaceutical industry are 
really quite startling: drugs are said not always to be supplied in 
pure form, to be packed in dirty receptacles and wrongly labelled, 
while liquid medicines are not weighed because the pharmacies have 
no precision scales. Essential apparatus for sterilising and distilling is 
also lacking. Many criticisms are made of the medical-instruments 
industry. One, for example, which appeared recently related to the poor 
quality of medical syringes made at a factory at Sverdlovsk. Some 
improvements could have been secured by the use of a special machine 
tool. Finally, the factory got hold of one of these precious instruments. 
But this did not help, because there was no one available to train the 
workers to use it. And so, presumably, the factory went on turning 
out defective syringes. In many parts of the country the quality of 
artificial limbs was said to be ten years out of date, largely due, 
apparently, to bad administration and the confusion produced by the 
division of responsibility between the Ministry of Health and the 
Ministry of Social Security. : 

It would, of course, be easy to get a distorted view of the situation 
by concentrating on these numerous press criticisths and complaints. 
Much depends on the kind of people one is thinking about. For some 
groups of the population whose social or political status enables them to 
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have preferential treatment—high-ranking government servants, army 
officers, successful industrialists, and the like—Soviet medical services 
are undoubtedly admirable in quality and adequate in quantity. It is 
the unprivileged masses, that is, the great majority of the population, 
‘who bear the impact of shortages of medical staffs and of essential 
drugs and equipment where these exist. The worst sufferers are un- 
doubtedly the inhabitants of remote rural areas and of rapidly growing 
new towns. In this respect Russia has not yet outlived her past. The 
pages of Chekhov and other nineteenth-century writers are full of such 
contrasts between the comfortable bourgeoisie of the larger towns with 
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the best medical skill of the times at their command, and the poverty- 
stricken peasantry in the country districts who could get no medical 
help whatsoever. The difference now is that the ‘comfortable bour- 
geoisie ’ have been replaced by the favoured classes of the Soviet regime, 
and at least some kind of medical attention has been brought within 
reach of the inhabitants in most parts of the country, But large gaps 
remain in the medical services, and they will be difficult to fill as long 
as the Soviet authorities continue to give priority to industrial con- 
struction at the expense of the consumption side of life, as they have 
done for so long. —Third Programme 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Origins of ‘The Apple Cart’ 
Sir,—In 1912 Chapman and Hall published a 


- satirical novel by Laurence Housman entitled 


John of Fingalo which not only incorporates the 
central situation of ‘The Apple Cart ’—a king 
resolving the deadlock of a political dispute with 
his Cabinet by abdication—but even anticipates 
the title in a remark of the king’s that the step 
would ‘upset the applecart’. It also anticipates 
many of the actual incidents of 1936. 

At the time ‘The Apple Cart’ was produced 
it was rumoured that the play, ostensibly an 
essay on kingship, was also a parable on Shaw’s 
own position vis a vis the Labour Party. This 
would account for the inclusion, or intrusion, of 
the Orinthia episode.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.3 Lewis CASSON 


*‘Q’: Myth, Man, and Memory 


Sir,—Referring to Mr. Leslie Bonnet’s letter 
published in THe LISTENER of June 11 the fol- 
lowing extracts are from the biographical study 
by Dr. Brittain who knew ‘ Q’ intimately: 

His. invariable practice of addressing his 
audience as ‘ Gentlemen’, even though it always 
included women and even though the women 
were often in a majority, gave rise to the legend 
that he objected to their presence a: his lectures 
.. . He addressed his audiences as “ Gentlemen ’ 
because he believed in being strictly correct on 
formal occasions...and, since the women’s 
colleges were not legally inducted in the univer- 
sity, he maintained that it would be incorrect for 
him to include them in his form of address. 
Apropos the evening classes: ‘as happened at 

the lectures, dons attended as well as under- 
graduates’. A diary note of A. C. Benson for 
December 4, 1913, is quoted, who ‘Went to 
Quiller-Couch’s symposium—about forty men, 
all round the room...’. 

‘Fond of bright colours all his life’ may 
account for the ribbons which were not for Mr. 


_ Bonnet.—Yours, etc., 


Caterham > K. GREEN 


Sir,—Like Mr. Leslie Bonnet, I sat under 
*Q’ in 1920; but unlike him, I attended a 
weekly study class on Aristotle’s Poetics, which 
*Q’ conducted in the Divinity Schools. The 
day and hour I now forget, but I remember the 
wisdom and humour, and the coffee, which ‘Q’ 
dispensed to us. He was anything but ‘the 
decrepit lecturer’ of Mr. Bonnet’s caricature. I 


still have the copy of the Poetics which he told. 


me to buy, Butcher’s edition with a translation, 
adorned with marginal notes and underlinings 
dictated by ‘Q’. This was an evening class, for 
men, held quite regularly, except for an occa- 
sional gap, when the discreet custodian of the 


¢ 


Divinity Schools would inform us, ‘ Sir Arthur 
is not lecturing tonight’ and we would turn 
away disappointed.—Yours, etc., 


Yeovil L. E. REES 


The Boredom of Fantasy 


Sir,—The arguments in defence of science 
fiction given by correspondents in THE LISTENER 
are extraordinarily unconvincing. In any age 
but the present, where the art of fiction has 
been so befogged and bemuddled by its count- 
less spurious practitioners, it would not be 
necessary to point out that the underlying motive 
of the genuine novel art can never be to bring 
about social reform or suggest paths along which 
science might develop. These, when they occur 
as the former did in the works of Dickens, are 
adventitious, and in his case at least did not 
form the main inspiration behind his books. 
When, as in the case of Charles Reade, they form 
the main theme, they distorted and ruined his 
books and made them, with one exception, un- 
readable today. 

The main stream of fittion, when it rises to 
the dignity of art, deals with the intimate and 
known human element and nothing else. Its 
principal aim is to create living flesh and blood 
human character, and portray man in_ his 
physical, mental, and spiritual aspects as he 
struggles with the circumstances of his life. 
Consult all the great masterpieces of fiction and 
you will find that this has been their theme! 
The scope offered for fantasy is very small and 
the atmosphere in those regions is very rarified, 
and people who stay long in the regions of the 
fantastic will soon be glad to descend to the 
more human levels again. 

What hope is there for science fiction being 
taken seriously when it has been impossible to 
persuade the critic to take even the historical 
novel seriously as literature? And at least the 
historical novel had a reasonable amount of 
definite human data to go on. All the signs 


point to the fact that the main stream of fiction,- 


considered seriously as an art and not just as 
entertainment, will continue to deal with the 
known human element and not the unknown 
worlds of scientific fantasy. 
Yours, etc., 
Jack A. BRAMLEY 
Chaplain, R.N. 


H.M.S. Dryad 
Fareham 


The Reality of ‘Flying Saucers’ 


Sir,—Professor Lovell, in his talk ‘ The Reality 
of “ Flying Saucers” ’, seems to have missed an 
important point, He agrees with Professor 
Menzel that the sightings recorded can not be 
dismissed as mere hallucinations: all of them can 
be explained as optical phenomena susceptible of 


rational and scientific definition. With this 
hypothesis, it is not surprising to find no men- 
tion of the many people who have witnessed low 
flying saucers producing deep organ-like notes 
while passing overhead. These indeed are not 
cases of optical phenomena; and it would be 
interesting to see whether the scientists are able 
to produce a ‘rational’ explanation. 
Yours, etc., 


York A. X. CHUMLEY 


The Fall of Byzantium 


Sir,—it was obviously not ‘unthinkable’ that 
the Greeks should return to union with the west 
since they made three attempts at it after the 
schism of 1053 first at Bari under Pope Urban II 
in 1098, when St. Anselm of Canterbury de- 
fended the Filioque, secondly at the second 
Council of Lyons under Pope Gregory X in 
1274 when reunion was effected for eight years 
and then at the Council of Florence, 1439, when 
reunion lasted for four years. 

If, as Mr. Hopkins suggests, the Greeks pre- 
ferred the ‘ turban of the Turk’ to ‘ the tiara of 
the Pope’ then they certainly got what they 
deserved. The very Cathedral of Sancta Sophia 
where the Greeks would not have the Latin rite 
of the Mass was shortly afterwards converted to 
a Mohammedan mosque and, in a large part of 
eastern Europe, the Crescent triumphed over the 
Cross with Asiatic brutality. The Greeks and 
others endured ‘the turban of the Turk’ for 
more than four centuries and it was left to the 
‘tiara of the Pope’ to defend the remainder of 
Christendom from the scourge of Islam. How 
much the west owes to men like Hunyadi, St. 
John Capistran, Don John of Austria, Iscander- 
beg, and Sobieski will never be known. 

As to Photius, his learning does not alter his 
character. He was a bogus Patriarch, rushed 
through all the sacred orders in six days by an 
excommunicated archbishop (Gregory of Syra- 
cuse) to replace the rightful Patriarch Ignatius 
who had been deposed by the regent Bardas for 
rebuking the latter’s openly incestuous life. 

Yours, etc:; 


Liverpool, 12 D. J. DoyvLz 


Unashamed Cockney 


Sir,—‘ Ahr nah breahn cah’ is—according to 
Mr. Franklyn—far preferable to ‘hooh noow 
brewn cooh’. It is certainly far less intelligible. 
To my eccentric mind—and ear—even more pre- 
ferable is ‘How now, brown cow’, if one must 
make such a statement to such an entity. 

Mr. Franklyn’s assertion that the Cockney 
dialect cannot be successfully imitated by others 
will be a great comfort to those who can believe 
it.—Yours, etc., 


Farnborough ROBERT FAIRTHORNE 
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June 17-23 


Wednesday, June 17 


State of emergency declared in east Berlin: 
Soviet troops and east German police 
fire on rioters 

U.S. Supreme Court grants stay of execu- 
tion to Julius Rosenberg and his wife 
condemned to death for conspiring to 
give atémic secrets to Russians 

Death of Dr. Scott Lidgett, the Methodist 
leader, and Margaret Bondfield, former 
Labour Minister 


Thursday, June 18 


Twenty-five thousand North Korean anti- 
communist prisoners of war break out of 
U.N. camps in South Korea with the 
connivance of President Syngman Rhee. 
Sir Winston Churchill tells Commons 
that he was shocked and grieved by this 


news 
U.S. Air Force transport aircraft crashes 1 a : a. , : 
© with loss of 129 lives : ‘ ; : : A genera 
: Crowds demonstrating in east Berlin on Fune 17. A police control station burns in the background communi: 
Martial law reported to have been declared ; (see also page 1037) 


in other parts of Soviet zone of Germany 
besides Berlin , 


Select Committee on Estimates publishes 
report on present position in British 
schools which it describes as ‘disquieting’ 


Friday, June 19 

The French President appeals to political 
leaders to try to solve government crisis 

More - anti-communist prisoners of war 
escape from camps in South Korea 


U.S. Supreme Court refuses any further 
stay of execution for Julius Rosenberg 
and his wife: they are electrocuted 


Saturday, June 20 


Communist delegates at Panmunjom truce 
conference condemn escape of prisoners 
and accuse U.N. command of connivance 


French political leaders fail to agree on pro- 
gramme to solve crisis 


Be 


Sunday, June 21 


) The Queen presenting the Duke of Edinburgh with a cup won by his team which p 3 

General Mark Clark denies that the U.N. beat Whiphill in the novices event at Cowdray Park, Sussex, last Sunday. On the Members of the ship’s comp 
command connived at the mass escape of same day Argentina beat England in the final tie for the Coronation Cup entirely under water, 
prisoners in South Korea 


French President asks M. Pinay, the former 
Prime Minister, to try to form a govern- 
ment 


$ 


Soviet commandant in Berlin rejects pro- 
tests from Western Powers at Russian 
imposition of martial law in east Berlin 


Monday, June 22 


Britain protests to the Republican Govern- 
ment of Korea over its release of prisoners 


Russia relaxes travel restrictions for 
foreigners 


Tuesday, June 23 


H.M. the Queen begins Royal Visit'to Scot- 
land . 


Signor de Gasperi arrives in London on 
two-day visit 


B.BC. announces plans for period of exist- The Queen arrived in Edin 


ing charter burgh on ther Royal Visit last Tuesday. The floral clock 


in the gardens in Princes Street is seen redecorated with her name Scene from a pageant callle¢ 
| 
. } 
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4 _ On June 18, a revolutionary council was formed in Egypt and it was 

y one of the prisoner-of-war camps near Pusan in South Korea from which anti- announced that the monarchy thad been abolished and a republic established. 

ers broke out on June 18. President Syngman Rhee stated that he had ordered The photograph shows the council with General Neguib, who is now Presi- 
the prisoners to be freed dent as well as Prime Minister, in the middle of the front row 


ee 


e b . — maces 


the British submarine, the ‘ Andrew’, which crossed the Atlantic Eron leading Radley during the final of the Public Schools’ challenge vase race at Marlow 
Dtograph was taken after the arrival at Portland on June 16 Regatta on June 20, Eton were the winners 


G. W. Nankeville (Walton) winning the half- 
‘ A pair of pelicans now to be seen at the mile event at the Southern Senior Champion- 
Bue of Queens’ which is being held near St. Albans this week London Zoo ships held at the White City last Saturday 
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Natural 
Therapy 


DR. £. K. LEDERMANN 


“A book on the subject of natural therapy 
by a well-qualified medical man _ is 
welcomed. The ordinary doctor is so 
engrossed in the study of the negative 
condition known as ‘disease’ that he is able 
to spare but little time for the study of the 
positive state of health, and much can be 
learnt from the ‘nature curer’ on this 
important subject.""——THE LISTENER 


15s. net 


INTRODUCTION TO 
Malthus 


EDITED BY D. V. GLASS 


“Valuable addition to the literature on this 
remarkable man and his immensely in- 
fluential ideas,’’"—NEW STATESMAN 


"This volume is a good one for the student 
as well as the general reader.”’ 
—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


10s. 6d. net 
THE 
Mystique of 
Modern 


Monarchy 
PROF. PERCY BLACK 


A Canadian psychologist offers an original 
theory to account for the widespread 
popularity of the British Crown. 


OUT TODAY 8s. 6d. net 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
Johnson's Court London €E.C.4 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 


The Story of Everest 


by W. H. Murray 


Describing all the expeditions and climbs from 1921 to 1952, 
and now celebrating the glorious success of the 1953 British 
Expedition. 

25 superb photographs and 14 sketch-maps. 15s. 


Modern Gérman History 


Professor Ralph Flenley 


A full, objective survey, from the times of the Holy Roman 
Empire, through the Reformation and the Thirty Years War 
to the Hohenzollern Empire, World War I, the Weimar 
Republic, the Nazi Regime, and World War II. 


Over 400 pages, 16 pp. of plates, 8 maps, and drawings. 30s. 


The Doctor and the Devils 


Dylan Thomas 


““Splendidly melodramatic re-telling of the story of Doctor 
Knox the anatomist . . descriptive passages brilliantly flame 
. » dialogue full of character.”—j. W. LAMBERT, Sunday Times. 

10s. 6d. 


The Good Beauties 


A novel by Lewis Gibbs 


Lewis Gibbs at his best; concerns the lives of Eli~abeth Spenser 
the maid, and Robert Franks the lover, of Kitty Villiers, heroine 
of Gibbs’s earlier story. 


12s. 6d. 


FABLES 


‘The poetic imagination which 

vitalized the dry bones of dead 

ages in A Land here plays round 

some of the myths which have 

attracted writers throughout 

man’s history.’—Time & Tide. 
15s. net 


by Jacquetta Hawkes 


AUTHOR OF 


A LAYD 


‘Clearly on its way to becoming 
a classic.’—Sunday Times. 
Illustrated 21s. net 


* 
PUBLISHED NEXT MONDAY 
THE HEART 
is a 
LONELY HUNTER 


. net 


A NOVEL 
by Carson McCullers 
AUTHOR OF 


THE BALLAD OF 
THE SAD CAFE 
‘The finest work that has been 


written in America during the 
last fifteen years.’ 


—DAVID GARNETT 
15s. net 
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FRESH SUPPLIES ARE NOW AVAILABLE * 


A Book of 
Beauty 


JOHN HADFIELD’S ANTHOLOGY 


OF WORDS AND PICTURES 


Whether out of modesty or ignoranee we rather felt that 
this now celebrated book would sell primarily as a Christ- 
mas gift book. The sales of the recent reprint make it clear, 
however, that it is being regarded by the public as the gift 
book for almost every occasion—and, on second thoughts, 
how right it is! (Another reprint in time for Christmas, by 
the way, cannot be guaranteed.) 


PUBLISHED BY HULTON PRESS 17/6 


Amongst one of its more recent successes was the news 
that the book has been selected as one of the 50 British Books 
of the Year for inclusion in the International Exhibition of 
Book Design. 
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THE 
CROWNING OF 
ELIZABETH — 
il : 
LI. A. Nickolls 


A superb account of the Coronation 
and the events preceding it, illustrated 
with 100 outstanding photographs 
and four plates in colour. 


Ready Saturday 10s. 6d. 


John Cowper Powys 


IN SPITE OF A PHILOSOPHY FOR 
EVERYMAN. “A tonic of a book.”— 
S. P. B. MAIS (Oxford Mail.) ‘Fresh 
and stimulating.”—A. G. PRYS-JONES 
(Western Mail.) 15s. 


~ 


O. W. Richards 2 


THE SOCIAL INSECTS. A fascinat- 
ing book on those insects, such as 
bees, ants, wasps and termites, which 
live together in communities. “ Warm- 
ly commended.”—JULIAN HUXLEY. 
Illustrated, 15s. 


Fiction 


Compton Mackenzie 


EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN. A 
new, unabridged edition of a witty 


; novel about life in a highly artificial 


island communityinthe Mediterranean, 
with a foreword by the author. 10s. 6d. 


Henry Williamson 


TALES OF MOORLAND AND 
ESTUARY. Country stories by the 
author of Tarka the Otter. “Our best 
living nature writer."-JOHN BETIJE- 
MAN (Daily Telegraph.) 

12s. 6d. 


George Beardmore 


A THOUSAND WITNESSES. An 
important new novel that makes 
spiritual issues exciting and is also a 
compelling story of adventure with a 
French setting. 9s. 6d. | 


\ 


Catherine Cookson 


COLOUR BLIND. A notable story 
of Tyneside life by the author of The 
Fifteen Streets. 9s. 6d. » 
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Henry James: The Untried Years, 1843-1870. By Leon Edel. Hart-Davyis. 25s. 


Reviewed by HENRY REED 


R. Edel has been working at James’ biography on and off 

for nearly a quarter of a century. It-is scarcely thinkable 

that the work could be done in a shorter time. James was 

long-lived. There are vast quantities of personal documents 
available. He was very productive. There is a mountain-range of printed 
text to acquire a detailed knowledge of, much of it difficult to read, a 
good deal of it existing in two versions. None of it is ignorable. The 
biographer will not only have to re-read all or most of it many times; he 
will also have to become sufficiently expert in James’ novels and tales 
to be capable of a certain indifference to them as 
works of art. To the biographer the whole oeuvre 
must be of potentially equal value; he must avoid 
exalting one work at the expense of another, 
except where a distinction between good and bad 
may seem biographically significant. I do not 
gather, from this first volume of three, that Mr. 
Edel intends to offer us the monstrous hybrid 
sometimes called ‘critical biography’; there is 
never any point in interleaving the permanence of 
discovered and ordered objective fact with 
critical assessments which are of necessity sub- 
jective and temporary. So far Mr. Edel has had 
to. deal with only a handful of short stories, and 
he has strictly disciplined his critical comment to 
what is relevant to the elucidation of his author’s 
character and development. 

I do not think anyone could have done this 
book better. There are a number of points where 
I find it possible to disagree with him; but 
they are matters of psychological speculation, 
and it joust be said at once that it is, in the first 
place, only because Mr. Edel presents the relevant 
information with such scrupulous care and is 
everywhere so illuminating that one feels enabled 
to disagree with his conclusions. And disagree- 
ment here means little more than a tentative sense 
that an alternative or modified interpretation of 
difficult evidence is sometimes possible. 

In general it may be said that it isn’t possible 
at all, so assured is Mr. Edel’s grasp of the 
events, their immediate or remote consequences, 
and their background. Some small part of his task has been easy: James 
belonged to a society not difficult to describe and not needing a great 
deal of explanation; his relevant ancestry does not extend far back, 
and there is no social ambiguity about it. There is also a good deal 
of information about the surrounding dramatis personae. On the other 
hand Mr. Edel has early to face an obstacle between ‘himself and us, 
for James himself wrote over a thousand pages of autobiography 
covering the period of Mr. Edel’s first volume; these have an enchant- 
ment, and a power of evocative recovery of past emotions, exceeded 
only by Proust. It is idle to complain that much of Mr. Edel’s volume is 
a précis and rearrangement of James’ own reminiscences. For he 
is concerned with as complete and coherent a presentation as possible 
of his author’s developing character. Consciously or unconsciously all 
self-divulgement masks at times something a little different from what 
is divulged, even in the most candid and unabashed of writers; and 


See 


_ James was far from being either. So that Mr. Edel has carefully to 


regard James’ writings about himself not only as ‘ material’ but also 
occasionally as “ evidence’. 

It is the degree of psychological sensibility that a biographer can 
bring to the task of interpreting the facts that is the main test of him. 
I have deliberately used the word sensibility and not knowledge; though 
some more or less technical knowledge is needed, if only to avoid 
naivety; the extent to which a biographer should avail himself of it is, 


“however, uncertain, Avoidance of it may amount to affectation; excessive 


Henry James at (Newport, aged twenty 
From ‘ Henry James: the Untried Years’ 


knowingness- may produce a sense of unreality. Mercifully there is 
nothing in James, so far as one knows, that demands the desperate 
remedy of the highly trained specialist. Mr. Edel probes deeply, and 
finds much that is strange, morbid and painful; but it must be insisted 
that he never strays from the documentary evidence and that usually 
his conclusions are logical extensions of certain troubled reflections 
made by James himself. He dwells at reasonable length with the 
position James was in as the son of a well-known man bearing the 
same name. He bitterly resented the fact that for half his life he had 
to be known as Henry James, Jr. He had also the 
handicap of being the younger brother of the 
originally far more distinguished and promising 
William James. Mr. Edel has much to say on the 
consequences of this; his parallel with the story 
of Jacob and Esau is truthful, resourceful and 
unnerving; one gets the sense that from the 
youthful James—apparently so enviably circum- 
stanced—a good deal of initial heroism and firm- 
ness of purpose was exacted in order that he 
should be able to choose and pursue a course of 
his own at all. 

This must, I think, compensate a good deal, 
perhaps wholly, for one thing that James forces 
upon our notice in Notes of a Son and Brother: 
the ‘obscure hurt’ about which so much has 
been written. Mr. Edel does much to clarify this, 
but I cannot escape a final feeling that the has 
slightly mishandled it. James always associated 
with the beginning of the Civil War an ‘ obscure 
hurt’ of his own, which he suggests withheld him 
from military activity, and which he attributed 
to an accident that happened during ‘twenty 
odious minutes’ when he was helping to pump 
an antiquated fire-engine. He never specifies the 
whereabouts of the hurt, but always refers to it, 
as Mr. Edel says, with ‘the use of the words 
intimate, odious, horrid, catastrophe, obscure and 
the phrase most entirely personal’. The hurt 
was in fact in his back and from it James suffered 
greatly during much of his life. But so did his 
brothers. Mr. Edel shows that James implicitly 
falsifies the dates connected with the episode, and points out that 
‘Blurring of the date of the hurt . . . served to minimise his failure 
during the first six months to spring to the colours with other young 
men ’. (We worry less about such inadequacies now, perhaps, but James 
clearly worried more.) The accident, if there in fact was one, had no 
immediate effect, as Mr. Edel shows; nor did the doctor think seriously 
of Henry’s condition when many months later he examined him. I find 
an unexpected haziness lingers about Mr. Edel’s conclusions upon the 
matter. I do not think he takes into account the possibility that the onset 
of the malady had a merely hysterical origin at such a time; and that 
James may have retrospectively associated it with the fire-engine 
episode;-or that by the time he came to write of it he had partly 
deceived himself before deceiving us. For he did wish to deceive us; 
the danger for James was that we should not take a bad back seriously 
enough; so he suggests something very serious but not quite politely 
mentionable, and I feel sure he hoped we would assume it to be hernia. 
Hernia is however discountenanced by his later activity, and would not, 
as Mr. Edel points out, have been pooh-poohed by his doctor. It can 
scarcely have crossed the dear old boy’s mind that breezier students 
would by-pass hernia and assume castration. 

A further point where one may perhaps dissent somewhat from Mr. 
Edel rises from his (and everyone else’s) treatment of Minny Temple, 
the ‘dove’, and James’ relations with her. Some vagueness pervades 
Mr. Edel’s study here; it is never quite clear, and perhaps is unknown, 
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if they really saw so much of each other as one thinks. James under- 
standably lingers over her memory in his elegy of her. But it seems to 
me that James’ students over-sentimentalise the situation without the 
same excuse and to much less purpose. Fine, angelic, dancing flame 
Minny may have been, and her fate was distressing and pathetic. But 
she must have been at times quite frightening to James. There cer- 
tainly seems to be an ironic consciousness of this on her part in some of 
the things Mr. Edel quotes from her letters to him. And I do not think 
that in their anxiety to plant James’ emotions safely and romantically 
around her, students have taken adequate, if any, note of the fact that 
her first literary appearance as an invalid as Mildred Theory in 
“ Georgina’s Reasons’ was promptly succeeded by the far less pleasant 
picture of the saintly little invalid Rose Muniment in The Princess 
Casamassima. This does not blacken the real Minny; but it points to a 
characteristic and enduring ambiguity (healthy, one might suppose, 
rather than otherwise) in James’ own attitude. 

Mr. Edel does not of course diminish James’ general dread of in- 
volvement with women, and he makes reasonably much of James’ sense 
that a woman’s love may drain a man’s powers to the point of extin- 
guishing him: which he regarded as the truth about grown-up relations 
observed during his childhood. James also acknowledged that the 
reverse could happen. But is not this a conscious ‘ rationalisation’ of 
his own hesitations? Fiction can be based on such observations; it is 
doubtful if a life’s course can be set by them. I sometimes wonder 
whether there may not have been a reason at once sharper and pro- 
founder for James’ sexual laodiceanism towards women, and I suspect 
that Mr. Edel may have wondered this also. But if so, the fact does 
not so far emerge. 


Transatlantic Intimacy 


Holmes-Laski Letters, 1916-1935. 
Edited by Mark Dewolfe Howe. 
Oxford. 2 vols. £4 4s. the set 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY has seen the decline of the letter as an instru- 
ment for the communication of ideas and perceptions; thanks to the 
motor-car and the telephone we write less and talk more. However, until 
the coming of the aeroplane, the Atlantic remained as an obstinate barrier 
to conversation, making personal encounters so difficult and costly that 
there was no substitute for the painstaking employment of pen and ink. 
Thus it is not altogether by an accident of transatlantic intimacy that 
the two most notable volumes of correspondence to be published in the 
last decade are the Pollock-Holmes and the Ho!mes-Laski letters. They 
reflect, each of them, the existence of two overlapping societies, similar 
enough to have interests and ideas in common, but too remote for any 
but the most occasional personal encounter. Already the jet-aircraft and 
the ubiquitous dollar are upsetting this precarious balance of intimacy 
and separation; these bulky volumes already exude the flavour of a 
past period in Anglo-American communications. They are like the 
Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth; we shall not look upon their 
like again. 

For the Holmes-Laski correspondence, however, something more was 
required than a community of ideas and a sundering ocean. Covering 
only half the period of the Pollock-Holmes collection, they run to three 
times the length. Nor is this the result merely of Laski’s assiduity; 
Holmes seems to have written to “My dear Lasxi’ twice as freq ‘en‘ly 
as to ‘Dear F.P.’ It is impossible to read this astonishingly susta‘ned 
correspondence without realising that it satisfied some d-eply-felt need 
for each of its participants. Holmes and Po'lock had written to each 
other as contemporaries and as equals; they are frank, even affectionate, 
but they are not emotional intimates. The Holmes-Laski relationship is 
clearly of a different order. It begins with the impressionable young man 
of promise meeting the magnificent and magretic Frahmin of the 
Supreme Court. On one side there is bounce, zest, curiosity and the 
need for security and reassurance felt by a young Jew who is in exile 
equally from family, religion and the England where Mr. Britling is 
seeing, it through. On the other side is the figure at once romantic and 
serene of the Bos on blue blood who had stopped Confederate bullets 
in the Civil War and survived to become the standard-bearer of 
liberalism on the American bench; he is seventy-five when the correspon- 
dence begins, childless and a little lonely in his liberal eminence, but a 
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lodestone and a symbol to every young man of talent who graduates from 
the Harvard Law School. To Laski Holmes represents the ideal of the 
intellectual in society; he has ‘arrived’, but he also represents the 
wave of the future; he is a dissenter, but he is also-a power; he has a 
faith but it is grounded in scepticism. Holmes has at times an almost 
paternal solicitude for Laski (‘ Don’t work your machine too hard... I 
fear you run up bills against the end of your life *) and an almost paternal 
alternation of admiration and rebuke (‘Your letters are a liberal 
education ’. ‘ Somehow I feel as if you were getting a little exacerbated | 
in your judgments’). From the beginning Holmes recognises that there 
is a gap between their major premises (‘I am not quite sure whether 
we are in substantial agreement or enemies to death’) and the gap 
broadens with time (‘I feel as if the idem sentire de republica tended 
to become less keen between us’) but this does not greatly matter to him. — 
Laski is one of Holmes’ prophylactics against old fogeyism, his letters 
are weekly blood transfusions until such time as the old Stoic is really 
ready to slit his arteries and ‘ get his marching orders’. 4 

Viewed thus, some features of the letters become more readily com- 
prehensible. In a sense they are not correspondence at all. Laski seldom 
answers Holmes; the letters are weekly bulletins on the progress of Laski’s 
world—the books read and bought, the heights (political and social) 
scaled and scorned, the gossip heard or invented. Holmes murmurs 
occasionally at these monologues (* You sometimes don’t answer matters 
that hoped for an answer’) but he is not really malcontent. “ You are 
the best correspondent I ever had ’—and this obviously not because he’ 
is taken in by the exaggerations and the inventions (‘I find it hard not 
to suspect you of embroidering’), but because he accepts them as part 
of the price that must be paid for the Laski corpuscles, for the esprit 
and the energy. % 

The 1953 reader who comes upon these letters like a third party 
looking over the original recipients’ shoulders will be wise to accept 
them in the same spirit. In cold print, they can be dissected and exposed, 
like plaice filleted on a fishmonger’s slab, until they reveal every raw, 
vain, rash element in Laski’s make-up. All that is needed to explain 
Laski’s intellectual decline is provided abundantly in these two volumes 
—the illusions of political grandeur, the mounting disinclination to 
relate ideas to reality, the suicidal fluency. But in the immediate harsh 
light of after-knowledge these elements may easily be rated too high. 
There are other and possibly more valuable traits that the letters also 
reveal—generosity and tolerance of spirit, warmth of affection, vitality 
and restless curiosity—and all to an unusual degree. It is these qualities 
which give the correspondence its richness, and also its consistent | 
readability. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 


A Poet’s Prose 


A Hopkins Reader. Selected by John Pick. 
Oxford. 21s. 


HOPKINS’ LONG-DELAYED, but immense, posthumous fame has been, as 
it should be, concerned mainly with the small body of his inspired 
poetry. The power and originality of this poetry, whether it deals with 
the beauty of outward nature or the inner significance of spiritual con-_ 


flict, is universally recognised. The less important question of whether 


such poetry could have been written if its creator’s life had been 
different must sometimes exercise readers of his prose writings and his 
biography. One critic has said that the: poems appear as no more than 
magnificent fragments of what might have been; to others the spiritual 
victory and the heroism that led to it are all-important, the poems no — 
more than a magnificent by-product. It is difficult not to lament the 
ruinous waste of exceptional talents beneath a crushing discipline of — 
self-negation: good Jesuit missionaries and teachers may be rare 
enough, but artists of original genius are rarer. 

Yet to say this is to beg the question of whether the artist can exist 
apart from the self-imposed conditions, the self-chosen circumstances 
of his life. Had Hopkins not entered the Jesuit order at the age of 
twenty-four, he might have become no more than an aesthetic dilettante, 
a minor poet, a dabbler in three or four arts, a classical don or literary 
critic. In the example of his friend Bridges we can see what became 
of a man of artistic talent untroubled by the spiritual conflict that 
destroys the man and, in so doing, may produce significant art. It may - 
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RUMER 
‘GODDEN 


Kingfishers 
Catch Fire 


The story of a young English 
widow and her two children 
who go to make their home in 
beautiful Kashmir, and of the 
strange experiences which — 
come to them there. 12s. 6d. 


C. L. HOLDEN 
Videhi 


“It is a long time since so 
attractive a heroine made her 
appearance. Beautifully 
written, flowing on calmly and 
graciously as the life of Videhi 
herself. The minor characters 
are excellent, the Indian back- 
ground wholly. convincing.” 
New Statesman 15s. 


ANN 
BULLINGHAM 


Penelope 


“A lively satire upon what 
might be called official idealism 
in education.” Times Literary 


Supplement 12s. 6d. 
* 


THOMAS HARDY 
Wessex Tales 
Desperate 
Remedies 
Re-issued in the well-known 
Pocket Edition 


6s. each 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


Wee Willie Winkie 


_ The Light that Failed 


Plain Tales 
from the Hills 


In the Pocket Edition 


6s. each 


~ Maemillan 


a ee ee, me dU stare 


THE LISTENER 


A Catholic Commentary 


on Holy Scripture 


FOREWORD BY THE CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 


The result of nine year’s work by forty-four eminent 
Catholic scholars. Over thirteen hundred pages ; 
many maps and plans. 845 


The Regularis Concordia 


edited by DOM THOMAS SYMONS OSB. The 
code of monastic Jaw and liturgy drawn up by 
St. Ethelwold. 


The Works of 
George Berkeley—Vol. V 


edited by T. E. JESSOP, O.B.E., M.C., B.Litt. 
Siris, Three Letters to Thomas Prior, A Letter to 
the Rey. Dr. Hales, Thoughts on Tar-Water. 30s 


Medieval Classics 155 


Mexican Revolution 
GENESIS UNDER MADERO 
by CHARLES C,. CUMBERLAND. A definitive but 


popularly-written account of one of the most im- 
portant sociological experiments in modern history, 
which commences with the overthrow of the Diaz 
dictatorship. 21s 


A Source Book of 
Scottish History 


edited by W. CROFT DICKINSON, GORDON 
DONALDSON and ISABEL A. MILNE. Material 
assembled from many important documents for the 
first time. Vols. 1 and 2 up to 1567. Volume 3 


to follow. each 1os 


British Farming 


1939-1949 
by E. H. WHETHAM. The thirteenth title in 
Nelson’s Agriculture Series. An account of the most 
revolutionary decade in farming history. 12s 6d 


Simple Heraldry 


by IAIN MONCREIFFE and DON POTTINGER. 
A witty, full colour guide, humorous but accurate, 


to heraldic history. ALL IN COLOUR ros 6d 


3 Henrietta Street WC2 
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Book Society Recommendation 
WALTER 
DE LA MARE 
Private View 


* An excellent craftsman estimat- 
ing the sincerity and skill of 
others in a craftsmanlike way 
. . . just, scholarly, sensible and 
fair.—SIR HAROLD NICOLSON: 
Observer. <A selection of Mr. 
de la Mare’s critical writings, 
introduced by LORD DAVID 
CECIL. 18/- 


The Lady for Ransom 
ALFRED DUGGAN 


“Obviously the historical novel- 
ist for our times..—MARGHANITA 
LASKI: Observer. ‘ Pace, con- 
creteness and excitement of a 
high order . . . brings the past 
to life —Time & Tide. 15/- 


Mr. Nelson’s Ladies 


SHOWELL STYLES 


Nelson’s early life and romances 
—tbefore Lady Hamilton. ‘Crisp, 
delightful . . . so vividly imag- 
ined, so well authenticated.”— 
Daily Telegraph. ‘ Altogether 
refreshing. —-MICHAEL SADLEIR: 
Sunday Times. 12/6 


Return to Goli 
PETER ABRAHAMS 


In this living account of his re- 
turn to South Africa after 14 
years’ absence in Europe, Peter 
Abrahams describes how he 
found his home country and 
what the journey meant to him. 

12/6 


The Bicycle Rider 
in Beverly Hills 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


This fresh and unsophisticated 
memoir of his childhood and 
youth contains all the ingredients 
that have made such books as 
The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze so memorable. 
12/6 


The Terror Machine 


GREGORY KLIMOV 


The inside story of the Soviet 
régime in Germany, graphically 
told by a former Russian’ high 
official. Introductions by EDWARD 
CRANKSHAW and ERNST REUTER, 
Burgomaster of Berlin. 25/- 


A History of Jewellery 
1100-1870 


Dr. JOAN EVANS 


“A work of profound scholar- 
ship and extensive research . . . 
must undoubtedly become a 
standard work of reference.— 
Birmingham Post. With 186 
plates, 10 in colour, & 35 
drawings. 5 gns. 
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PELE AS ae NER 


SUMMER” PUBLICATIONS. 


July 3 
Queen Over the Water 


Mary Beatrice of Modena, Queen of James II 
MARY HOPKIRK 


This is an extremely appreciative study of a neglected Queen. 
Mrs. Hopkirk shows her as a most attractive woman attached 
to ber husband, devoted to her son and suffering without 
complaint and wilh great dignity and sense of duty, the harsh 
ordeal of exile. Hlustrated. 21s. net. 


A Cambridge Movement 
J. C. POLLOCK 


The founding of the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian 
Union marked the start of an undértaking that has’ had ever 
increasing effectiveness in spile of many diffieullies, | This 
stimulating history has used much hitherto unpublished 
material. E 12s, net. 


The Book of English Law 


by the late EDWARD JENKS 
Revised by Professor D. J. LI. DAVIES 


Chis 5th Revised Edition of a standard work has preserved 
the original character of the book, The main revision has 
been made in cases where since the last [ditibn substantial 
changes in law have taken place. New Edition. 21s. net. 


July 10 
The Story of Axel Munthe 


GUSTAF MUNTHE and GUDRUN UEXKULL 
This translation, by Malcolm Munthe and Lord Sudley, is 
the first book about the famous author of The Story of San 
Michele to be published in the English language. It is full 
of personal details that add to our understanding of a most 
enigmatic personality. Ulustrated. 18s. net. 


— , JOHN MURRAY 


NEW BOOKS 
QUAKERS AND EDUCATION 


As seen in their Schools in England 


By W. A. C. STEWART, M.A., Ph.D. 30s. net 
A fully integrated account of the outlook of the Society of 
Friends since the 17th Century. Teachers and educationists 
will find much that is absorbing in this treatise. (Published today) 


HUGH LATIMER 


By HAROLD S, DARBY, oM.a. 18s. 6d. net 
It is almost four hundred years since Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer 
lic their candle; and this book offers a critical estimation of 
Latimer’s character and achievements and career. Of all the men 
concerned with the English Reformation, none was more popular 
in his own time, and none has a greater place in the affections 
of posterity. (July 9) 


CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY AND 
WAR 


By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, mo.a. 8s. 6d. net 
This book supplies materials for the historical analysis of power, 
diplomacy, the international order, ideological conflict, and 
modern war. (July 16) 


ROMANY’S CARAVAN RETURNS 


By G. KINNAIRD EVENS 

Illustrated by the author. 7s. 6d. net 
A new book about Romany, the popular broadcaster, whose 
walks in the country endeared him to millions of listeners. This 
book is based on some of Romany’s articles for the press, not 
hitherto published in book form, but now recast by his son. 


(Published) 


THE EPWORTH PRESS, 
25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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If you are viewing on TV the current serial 
‘The Heir of Skipton’ you will want to read 


WINIFRED HAWARD'S 
This House Shall Stand 


‘From history, fact and legend, a biography 

of Henry, Lord Clifford, during the latter part 

of the 15th century when the country was 

torn in two by the War of the Roses. A vivid, 

‘descriptive novel.’—yYORKSHIRE EVENING PRESS 
9s 6d net 


‘As pure and beautiful as her first book, 
‘The Sea Around Us’—NEW STATESMAN 


RACHEL CARSON'S 
Under the Sea-Wind 


‘From Miss Carson we learn the most amazing 
facts; this -is a learned poet, dispensing 
scientific and biological information of the 
most fascinating kind. One cannot select ~* 
from this treasury of lovely things; it is a 
book to be read through many times.’-—RosE 
MACAULAY SECOND IMPRESSION 12s 6d net 
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Westward 
the Course 
of Empire 


The story of the exploration of North 
America from its discovery to 1805 


BERNARD DeVOTO 


author of Across the Wide Missouri 


THE TIMES LIT. SUP. “Mr. DeVoto has done much more than 
write a first-class travel and adventure book. He has 
written an important essay in historical geography and 
in geopolitics ... to this great task he has brought great 
talents and admirable equipment.” 


RAYMOND MORTIMER “Mr. DeVoto has made his subject 
irresistible to the imagination.” (Sunday Times) 


THE TIMES “His book is full of fascinating description and 
full too of the kind of scholarship that has been lived 
rather than studied. In this, as in many other things, 
Mr. DeVoto may be regarded as a successor to Parkman.” 


MAX BELOFF “The discovery and conquest of the American 
* West is one of the great stories of modern history ... the 
reader who can put Mr, DeVoto’s book down with his 


imagination unstirred is a poor creature indeed.” 
(Observer) | 
42s. net. 


670. pages, 23 maps. 
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be argued that the mind which meditated on poetic form and diction 
during the seven years’ silence preceding ‘ The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land’ must in any circumstances have produced great poetry; but it is 
certain that the ‘terrible’ sonnets which are the crown of Hopkins’ 
achievement as we have it were the fruit of that spiritual death in 
Dublin to which the chosen path seemed to have led. Life and poems 
are one and cannot be separated. 

Hopkins’ journals, letters, and miscellaneous prose writings form a 
necessary commentary on the life. Those who remark the fragmentary 
though compelling quality of the poems will especially value Dr. Pick’s 
judicious selection from the prose. The volume contains also most of 
the best poems: some readers perhaps will not miss ‘ The Loss of the 
Eurydice’, ‘The Bugler’s First Communion’, and ‘Brothers’; but 
surely “Harry Ploughman’, the fragment ‘The times are nightfall’, 
and above all ‘ Spring’ and ‘ The Starlight Night’ are more regrettable 
omissions. The journals and the three volumes of letters, however, being 
out of print, the most valuable part of Dr. Pick’s volume lies in its 
selection from these writings. In them we see Hopkins as a very young 
man writing of nature with a sort of delighted detachment, scientific 
yet passionate; some of his observations, for instance that on starlings, 
suggest Gilbert White. He can describe with warmth yet without gush; 
he can feel natural beauty deeply yet without loss of visual focus. The 

- quality of his observation, expressed in the prose of the journals, would 
have been remarkable even if it had not shown itself with heightened 
intensity in the sonnets of 1877. ; 

In the letters to his friends we see Hopkins as a critic of the arts 
who refuses to accept any ready-made judgment; a reader of poetry 
gifted with creative insight; a witty, sensitive, and charming friend; a 
very earnest critic of society occasionally expressing himself, as in the 
famous ‘communist’ letter to Bridges, with the zeal and vision of a 
prophet. The formal religious writings are the least satisfactory, showing 
little of Hopkins’ originality and something even of the mediocrity which 
“he himself admitted as one of the marks of his order in intellectual 
matters. Yet without them the picture would be incomplete—the baffling 
and tragic picture of a man of rebellious temperament and origina! 
genius vowed to a life of subjection and obscurity. 

In one respect Dr. Pick’s selection is unsatisfactory. The prose 
writings are arranged under subject-headings, such as ‘ Poetic Theory ’ 
and ‘ Personal Letters’. The effect of this is confusing, for it destroys 
the chronological unity of Hopkins’ work, and attempts to impose an 
‘artificial order on a personality both rich and diverse. All Hopkins’ 
letters were personal, whether he was gossiping humorously to his sister 
or censuring the ‘ bloody froth’ of Swinburne’s poetry. Moreover, there 
is no hitherto unpublished material. In his study of Hopkins Dr. W. H. 
Gardner refers to more than one unpublished notebook, and quotes a 
brief but revealing passage from some Retreat Notes made at Tullabeg 
the year before the poet’s death. It is a pity that, over half a century 
later, these and other papers should remain unpublished. In present 
circumstances, however, this volume is essential to a full appreciation 
of Hopkins. | 

JAMES REEVES 


A Coronation Shakespeare 


The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
Nonesuch Press. 4 vols. £7 7s. 


Tuts NEW NONESUCH SHAKESPEARE is the most lovely and desirable 
Shakespeare there has ever been. It is, naturally, more convenient than 
the former seven-volume Nonesuch editioa; you can take it all away 
with you for the week-end. I personally think it a more beautiful pro- 
duction. Its four volumes contain the thirty-six plays of the First Folio, 
plus ‘ Pericles’, ‘ Edward III’, ‘Sir Thomas More’, and ‘ Two Noble 
Kinsmen’, and the poems and degraded versions of six of the plays. 
They fit into a cardboard case of about six by six by eight and can be 
crammed into a country gentleman’s ulster pocket more easily than a 
hare. The type is clear, readable, and beautiful; the paper is an india 
paper which is opaque and doesn’t demand the services of spit or a 
blast of breath when you want to turn over; the binding is pleasant to 
behold and the books when opened do not snap shut with a clang, but 
lic beautifully spread upon the table. The text of the plays is a careful 
reprint of the Lee facsimile of the First Folio, unmodernised. No better 
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edition for ‘ those who are reading Shakespeare for pleasure’ has been 
published. 

This best of gift-horses has all the external beauties and excellences. 
What about the mouth? Can we presume that all is sweet, all sound 
within? ‘ Of the text itself’, writes Sir Francis Meynell in his announce- 
ment, “I will say here only that it is the sheerest Shakespeare there 
can be: Shakespeare in the original spelling and capitalisation and 
punctuation . . . as near as it can be made Shakespeare’s Shakespeaie, 
not his editors’. It isn’t. 

For the text of twenty-five of its thirty-six plays, the First Folio 
of 1623 is the prime authority; it gives a text which is as near as we 
can with certainty come ts Shakespeare’s manuscript. For eleven plays, 
better authority is to be found in the early quartos. For ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’, for instance, we have reason to believe that the 1594 
quarto was printed from an autograph manuscript. Later quartos, of 
1600 and 1611, do little more than introduce errors into the text. The 
1623 folio provides one entire scene for which there is no earlier 
authority; otherwise it is a modernised reprint of the 1611 text. No one 
can call the folio text of ‘ Titus’ ‘ Shakespeare’s Shakespeare, not his 
editors’ ’. ‘ 

The new Nonesuch text is that of the late Herbert Farjeon, ‘ that 
exact amateur of Shakespeare’, as Sir Francis Meynell calls him. It 
follows the Lee facsimile with no more alteration than the modernising 
of the long s, the bringing into accord with modern usage of 7, j, u, and 
wv, and the correction of turned letters and faulty spacing. It is justified 
by Farjeon’s “ Note on the text’ of 1933. But so much has happened 
in the world of textual study since 1933. McKerrow’s Prdélegomena 
for the Oxford Shakespeare was published in 1939, the two editions 
of Sir Walter Greg’s The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare in 
1942 and 1951. 

In theory we need not grumble. The margins give us ‘ all the signifi- 
cant variants’ of the quartos which preceded the First Folio. But since, 
as Mr. Ivor Brown rightly explains, there is every reason for thinking 
that the 1604-05 ‘Hamlet’ quarto is “printed from the poet’s original 
draft’, there is no variant in it which can be called insignificant. In 
the first eighteen lines of the play there are thirty-seven differences, 
major and minor, between the quarto’s text and the folio’s; the None- 
such margin gives six of them. We have lost no word, only a number 
of spellings and capitalisings and punctuations, only an opportunity of 
seeing something which was several stages nearer to Shakespeare’s 
manuscript. And we must remember, too, that in all probability no two 
copies of the First Folio were identical; the Lee facsimile can give us 
the readings of only one copy. Most of the Nonesuch margins’ quarto 
readings derive from the quite unreliable faked Pretorius facsimiles. 

Herbert Farjeon gave me and countless others much for which we 
owed him gratitude and I do not like to shout against him now that he 
cannot answer; but the editing of Shakespeare’s text is no more a task 
for an exact amateur of Shakespeare than is the removal of an appendix 
a task for an exact amateur of surgery. Farjeon’s textual work was not 
adequate in its own time of twenty years ago. No variants, for instance, 
are given us from the first quarto of ‘ Titus’; we are told that the only 
existing copy is in New York. It is actually in the Folger Library in 
Washington, D.C., and a superlative facsimile of it was published in 
1936. That couldn’t help Farjeon in 1933; but a collation of the 
Folger quarto and the second quarto was published in 1905. Similarly, 
there are constant references to copies in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire; the Devonshire play collection was sold to Henry E. 
Huntington in January 1914. It has been known since 1908 that one 
of the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ quartos dated 1600 was really printed in 
1619; Farjeon’s collations give the falsely dated one as QI and the 
genuine 1600 one as Q2. It is mysterious that he should have followed 
the old Cambridge Shakespeare editors into this mistake, when it is 
clear that he knew all that was necessary about the false dates, and the 
error is corrected in the textual note. But it is perpetuated in 1953. 

Only for seven of the plays does the First Folio give a list of charac- 
ters: This edition very rightly supplies us with one for each play. The 
task of making the lists seems to have been given to someone so unfami- 
liar with the plays (and the kabit of proof-correcting) that we are 
told that there is, in ‘ Twelfth Night’, someone called ‘Sir Andrew 
Agnecheek’ and that Sir Toby Belch is also called ‘Sir Topas’. It 
has also been thought right to fake up what ‘you might call ‘ Ye Olde 
Dramatisse Personae’, so that we have such quaintnesses as “An 
Ambassador, once schoolemaster to Anthonie’ and ‘ Cranmer, Bishop, 
later Arch-byshop, of Canterbury’. The Dramatis Personae of * oir 
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Lord Tennyson, contains biographical 
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FISHER, JOHN COLLIS SNAITH, 
ROY FRANCIS TRUSCOTT, PEN- 
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Thomas More’ claims to be ‘newly (1953) compiled from the text’; 
but it differs from the Malone Society print of the play (from which 
the Nonesuch text is drawn) only in having a different order, omitting 
the names of three- characters and calling the Lombards ‘ ffrenchmen’. 
The text of this play, by the way, makes no use of Sir Walter Greg’s 


‘second thoughts on some of the readings of the manuscript in 1923, 


nor of later corrections by Dr. Harold Jenkins. 

Let me cavil also at the arrangement of the four volumes. We have 
three fat volumes on the lovely thin paper; the fourth, for the poems, 
runs to only 264 pages and is accordingly printed on a japon vellum 
(which I find repulsive) to fatten it out. I see no force in the argument 
that the poems ought to have a volume to themselves. If all. the bad 
quartos, doubtful plays, poems, and preliminary matters (such as the 
note on the text and Mr. Ivor Brown’s admirably tactful preface) had 
been bundled together in one volume and ‘Troilus’ restored to its 
proper place at the beginning of the Tragedies, we could have had the 
whole thing in four neat volumes of approximately the same fatness 
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(1034, 910, 1118, and 1006 pages). I rejoice to have the six ‘bad 
quartos * reprinted for me; but when I look at them I want to compare 
them with their good versions and should wish to have two volumes 
open at once rather than to keep turning back and forth in the same 
volume. We are given these bad quartos without any hint of what sort 
of status of text they are supposed to possess; we are merely to!d that 
“there is no need at this point to go into the question of the good and 
bad Quartos ’. It is shocking to read in 1953 that ‘ Troilus’ was given 
its odd position in the First Folio because the Folio editors were 
“uncertain what to do about’ it. This edition places it with the plays 
of English history. 

I am most sorry to have gone nagging along about the deficiencies 
of something that has given me incalculable pleasure. It would have 
been uncivil of me to judge so handsome a book by easy standards. It 
is the best edition of Shakespeare there is; it would not have been too 
difficult to make it the best there could be. 

JoHN Crow 


The Prophet of a New Age 


Emile Zola. By F. W. J. 


EMILE ZOLA’S EXTRAORDINARY creative fertility, like that of many 
other artists great and small, was, throughout his life, sustained in 
some degree by a childish desire to be noticed. In some less per- 
sonally attractive writers this impulse is both conscious and carefully 
used; it is then usually described by their admirers as childlike. In 
Zola the need for constant recognition lay at too deep a level for such 
moral bohemianism, for Harold Skimpole ethics, but it was for this 
very reason an even stronger force in driving 
him on to write. In- its simpler form the 
impulse led him into vulgar self-advertise- 
ment, a craving for notoriety that would 
accept a succés de scandale rather than none, 
however such a success might be repugnant 
to his puritanical morality. This aspect of 
his life, with its carefully worked out pub- 
licity, its claque support, was a perfect target 
for the rivals and detractors that grew up 
along the path of his successful career. It 
was also, nevertheless, as Mr. Hemmings 
points out, one of the chief forces that urged 
him to his noble defence of Dreyfus. There 
was, however, a more respectable form of 
recognition for which he was avid—esteem 
as a serious thinker. He was always aware 
that he was under-educated, and he was 
always anxious to give his natural powers 
as a creative writer an intellectual framework 
which would wipe out the stigma of his lack 
of schooling. Paradoxically, this more respect- 
able wish led him to the writing of that 
ludicrous apology for his work Le Roman 
Expérimental which, through its pretensions, 


greatness of his novels. 

In Zola’s lifetime his general reputation 
in England was notorious enough to satisfy 
any craving for a succés de scandale. And 
now, at last, after nearly half a century of 
neglect, his work is receiving that serious 
attention which he longed for even more 
deeply. Mr. Hemmings’ excellent study, university sponsored, couched 
in somewhat academical terms, is a culmination to a new Zola revival 
in this country which would have delighted the novelist who beat so 
unsuccessfully and so often upon the sacred doors of the Académie in 
his own lifetime. 

I find it somewhat embarrassing to praise Mr. Hemmings’ work 
as completely as it deserves, for the final analysis which he makes, 
though arrived at from quite independent premises and with very 
different emphasis, is substantially the same as the one I put forward 
in my own more summary study of the Rougon Macquart novels. 
To say this is, of course, to say no more than that Zola’s work is 


Zola testifying during the Dreyfus case 


Hemmings. Oxford. 30s. 


receiving that re-estimation, divorced from contemporary passions, whi-h 
must ultimately be given to any writer of genius. Nor is it surpr s- 
ing that this should happen in England. The last echoes of the 
political, social, and artistic battles that raged in Zola’s lifetime 
have not yet died away enough in France for his countrymen to look 
beneath the surface démodé materialism of his work to the underlying 
conflicts. And, if they could so do, the mixture of sexual puritanism 
and sexual obsession is perhaps less fami- 
liar and more repugnant in France than 
in England. Finally, as Mr. Hemmings 
stresses, Zola’s style is as bad as _ his 
constructive powers were great, and it is 
bad in that particular hit or miss, clumsy, 
over-involved way that must inevitably dis- 
tress his French readers. 

Mr. Hemmings sees clearly and describes 
lucidly Zola’s inversion of his early Roman- 
ticism, and he uses the Freudian approach 
to elucidate the strength of Zola’s work in 
his childless days and its decline after his 
fruitful union with Jeanne Rozerat. He is, 
perhaps rightly, more cautious in his appli- 
cation of this key to the cioset of Zola’s 
private life than I have been. In any case, 
it is unlikely that the full connection between 
the themes of the novels and the writer’s 
own experience will be known for many years, 
if.indeed elucidato:y material is ever avail- 
able. Mr. Hemmings’ greatest emphasis, how- 
ever, is upon Zola as the first novelist who 
forsook the analysis of the individual human 
heart, of the ambitions of Julien Sorel or the 
dreams of Emma Bovary, for man as part of 
a mass movement, of a social tendency, of a 
crowd impulse. In making such emphasis, he 
tends to neglect, I think, the value of the 
earlier novels, of such individual characters 
as Eugene Rougon or Nana; though he pays 
just tribute to the greatness of Gervaise and 
recognises the importance of Lazare in oie 
de Vivre. But he thoroughly atones for any failure in the analysis of 
Rougon Macquart by his brilliant analysis of Germinal, La Terre and 
La Débdcle, the great novels of mass movement. He also rightly points 
out the excellence in this respect of Lourdes and Travail, though recog- 
nising their ultimate failure. 

His study is an important adjunct to the revival of Zola which is 
marked by the successive and successful publications of new transla- 
tions of his novels. As he says, Zola was the prophet of a new age 
. . . am age in which the part is never greater than the whole. . . 
this age that Zola wrote of is, without doubt, our own age’. 

ANGUS WILSON 
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Stalin’s Suecessor 


Malenkoy. By Martin Ebon. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d. 


THIS IS A USEFUL BOOK. In consonance with the little we know of its 
subject it is short. It is not padded with extraneous matter about general 
Marxist theory or Russian history. Yet it covers the whole ground and 
deals with all the sources available. It is clearly written, without passion 
or prejudice, and will certainly interest the ordinary reader as much 
as it will help the specialist. To avoid any guesswork at all would be 
altogether too heroic and too arid; such as there is is plausible and 
controlled. If this review gives most space to criticism it is because the 
book is eminently worth it. 

First, the sources for each assertion are usually omitted, doubtless to 
make the work ‘ popular’. But if they were given at the back the book 
would be no less popular in the ordinary sense, and much more popular 
with the experts who are likely to be a good part of its market. This 
is an urgently necessary reform in any second edition. Secondly, there 
are minor errors: Stalin voyaged much farther afield than Teheran— 
even to London; the percentage of Soviet capital investment carried 
out by slaves is in no way to be gleaned from the captured 1941 plan; 
the author has not read Budu Svanidze’s My Uncle Foe. 

More important, the work abounds with unproven statements. These 
do not always affect the argument, and some of them doubtless only look 
unproven because of the lack of references. How is. it known, for 
instance, that Malenkov promoted Voznesensky? Or that it was he who 
subsequently dismissed him? Or that Yuri Zhdanoy the philosopher of 
science is in any way related to Andrei Zhdanov?—certainly their 
ideologies are at opposite poles. Constant and conscientious reference to 
sources would give the reader greater confidence. 

Another failure is that Soviet politics are not set in the spectrum 
of right and left. While Zhdanov was almost a Trotskyist, Malenkov 
seems almost a Bukharinist, going slow with the peasants and the 
‘capitalist’ world. The false impression is created that the theological 
issues are used merely as sticks to beat opponents with, whereas in fact 
they correspond to very real differences in policy which are inextricably 
bound up with the clashes of personalities. 

My chief objection, however, is the astonishing degree to which the 
personal power of Stalin is underplayed. The book is so full of Zhdanov 
and Beria that one might suppose there had never teen a dictator over 
them all. Malenkovy’s relations with almost everybody except Stalin 
are discussed. For instance, it is not at all clear that Zhdanov’s rivalry 
was specifically directed against Malenkov: in 1947-8 Molotov was his 
obvious competitor, and he may even have threatened Stalin himself. 
It has never been explained, incidentally, what Molotov’s attitude was 
to the Cominform, and the simple-minded may be forgiven if they infer 
that Zhdanov and Malenkov, who founded it together, were at that 
time in agreement and opposed to Molotov. Certainly it was Molotov’s 
power that was most directly threatened by Zhdanov’s empire-building. 
To return to Stalin, it is virtually certain that he, not Malenkov, pro- 
tected Varga’s economic moderation from the irate left wing, and that 
he, not Malenkov, was Lysenko’s protagonist. It is also to be presumed 
that it was Stalin whom Voznesensky somehow offended, since recently 
Malenkov has rehabilitated one of his chief adherents, making him 
chairman of Gosplan. 

In a way the author has been lucky: while he was writing his 
book his subject became one of the three most powerful men in 
the world. In a way he has been unlucky: the momentous subse- 
quent events caught him almost in print. He is not to blame if nothing 
in his life of Malenkov leads one to expect or helps one to explain them. 
Why have the doctors been released and the methods of the police 
exposed—by no means only in connection with the doctors? Why have 
so many slaves been amnestied? Why, despite Malenkov’s known 
personal anti-semitism, has the purge of Jews been called off? Why 
have Eisenhower’s and Churchill’s speeches been printed in full? Why 
has Stalin-worship been destroyed, not slowly as anyone could have 
predicted, but in a few weeks? No one foresaw these things, and Mr. 
Ebon had undoubtedly written as if they were not going to occur, as if 
things would go on after Stalin’s death much as before. But from the 
references to these changes.that he has been able to insert one gets the 
impression that he has not grasped their importance. For instance, there 
is an extremely lame explanation of the release of the doctors: that the 
original frame-up was Malenkov’s.and its cancellation was a counter- 
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stroke by Beria! One had rather say the exact opposite, were not the 
obvious explanation vastly better, that both men were engaged in 
liquidating the dead Stalin. 

Mr. Ebon’s account of the past few months needs re-thinking and 
expanding. It seems at least clear that Stalin’s death was.a great world 
event. He was much more important, and the other leaders much less, 
than Mr. Ebon implies. 

PETER WILEs 


The Law and Social Change 


The Changing Law. By Sir Alfred Denning. Stevens. 10s. 


THE COMMON LAW is one of our most treasured possessions, and it is 
most desirable that its distinguished exponents should write about it for 
citizens as a whole. Holmes and Cardozo, perhaps the two greatest 
American judges of the century, were not content to leave the heritage 
of their judicial opinions in decided cases, but by their published legal 
writings they reached a much wider public. Hitherto, English judges 
have done little of this. But now, Lord Justice Denning, the judge who 
above all others in the past few years has excited discussion among 
lawyers in this country, and made the current development of English 
law of particular interest to the common-law jurisdictions of the Com- 
monwealth and the United States, has for the second time written a 
book addressed to the general reader. 

English law is derived from two main sources, the judgments of the 
courts in decided cases, and acts of parliament. It is based on the 
theory of precedent: that a judge is bound to follow a previous decision 
on facts substantially the same as those in the case before him. It might 
be thought, then, that the law is certain and can be changed only by 
act of parliament. Lord Justice Denning’s belief is that if the common 
law is to retain its place as the greatest system of law in the world, it 
must adapt itself to changes in the social order. He shows how the 
courts are doing this, without on the one hand trespassing on the 
province of parliament, or, on the other, ignoring the claims of precision 
in the law. 

He explains how the courts are protecting the citizen against the 
greatly increased power of the executive. Before 1948 a citizen suffer- 
ing damage at the hands of a servant of the Crown—for instance, one 
injured through the carelessness of the driver of a Crown vehicle—could 
not sue the Crown. In 1946 the House of Lords in its judicial capacity 
refused to countenance the fiction whereby the Crown put forward one 
of its servants as a nominal defendant and then decided whether as a 
matter of grace it would pay any damages awarded against him. The 
author suspects that the Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, making the 


_Crown generally liable in the same way as others, would not have been 


passed but for the strong line taken by the House of Lords in this case. 
Likewise, the courts, out of tenderness towards charitable hospitals, 
used to hold them not liable for the negligence of their doctors. With 
the nationalisation of the service; the attitude of the courts has changed; 
just as nationalised industries have been denied any immunities, so, too, 
hospital authorities are now regularly held liable in damages to victims 
of negligent treatment by their professional staffs. It seemed at one 
time as if the huge modern growth of administrative bodies exercising 
judicial functions was dangerously free from control by the courts. 
The courts saw the menace; long-forgotten remedies have been revived, 
existing ones fashioned to new ends, with the result that the courts 
have gone far towards doing what so many have asked parliament in 
vain to do, to give an appeal on all points of law from these bodies 
to the courts. 

Even more striking is Lord Justice Denning’s account of the way in 
which the common law has recognised the change in status of wives. The 
common law used to be that a husband could beat his wife to correct her, 
that he could give her orders which she must obey, that if she refused to 
live where he chose. this was desertion and a ground for divorce, that 
although a husband could claim damages from another taking away his 
wife, a wife could not sue the other woman for luring away her 
husband; all of these rules have been reversed by the courts without 
acts of parliament. Lord Justice Denning believes that the courts no 
longer regard the wife as handling housekeeping money merely on 
behalf of her husband, but that the trend of recent cases is towards 
the ‘modern idea that husband and wife are, partners in all affairs 
which are their common concern ’, 
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These are but a few of the large variety of important and practical 
illustrations derived from recent cases, by which in clear non-technical 


_ language the learned Judge reveals the great contribution which the 


common law is making to our civilisation. It is fair perhaps to add that 
not all lawyers will agree with his interpretation of the authorities in 
every case, but some of the greatest judgments of other outstanding 


judges have been (at the time) minority opinions. What Lord Justice 


Denning modestly conceals from the reader is the large part which 
he himself has played in bringing about the changes which 
he describes. : 

HARRY STREET 


Paradigms for Novelists 
Some Principles of Fiction. By Robert Liddell. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


A CRITIC DOES NOT OFTEN get an opportunity to make amends for an 
inadequate judgment. Some Principles of Fiction has sent me back to 
Robert Liddell’s earlier A Treatise on the Novel, and I am happy to 
have the chance of saying how much more profit and delight I have 
extracted from the re-reading. Not that, as the word ‘ extracted’ may 
suggest, I have not ‘still to make a little effort to overcome certain 
prejudices or affinities of my own—which, I think, other readers may 
share—that match the prejudices and affinities of Mr. Liddell; and, 
indeed, it was partly to find out what exactly his are that sent me back 
to his earlier book. 
‘ He has, I find, a way of pursuing Thomas Hardy and nibbling at 
E. M. Forster, and of constantly putting forward Flaubert and Henry 
James as the good boys of the class, that gets my goat. He barely 
mentions Stendhal. Dickens is allowed to be an immense genius but 
‘careless’. Of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy he grudgingly admits in the 
earlier book: ‘Yet there is a sufficiently respectable consensus of 
English opinion that Tolstoy and Dostoevsky are indeed great novel- 
ists . . .’; in the present book they are paired off in a scornful, and 
witty, quotation from Henry James, headed ‘Fluid Puddings’: 
“.. . Form alone takes and holds and preserves substance—saves it 
from the welter of helpless verbiage that we swim in as in a sea of 
tasteless tepid pudding, and that makes us ashamed of an art capable 
of such degradation. Tolstoy and Dostoevsky are fluid puddings, though 
not’ (Master Henry is gracious enough to admit) ‘ tasteless, because the 
amount of their own minds and souls in solution in the broth gives it 
savour and flavour, thanks to the strong rank quality of their genius 
and their experience’. Yet Mr. Liddell does not choose to analyse any 
book by these writers, although he found room in his first book for a 
long and first-rate essay on Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett, and in the 
second for a sensitive and sympathetic appreciation of the work of 
Forrest Reid. Such omissions are revealing. Or if Mr. Liddell says, 
reasonably, that he cannot write about everybody, let us say that it is 
a rather pointed selectivity which mentions seventeen novels by Henry 
James, and not one by Faulkner, Hemingway, Joyce (barring a passing 
reference to Bloom), or Graham Greene, and only one (‘ That strange 
novel, Armance’) by Stendhal. : 

However, one can see why this is so—and even approve. Mr. Liddell 
is like a scientist who demonstrates a technique so perfect that nobody 


will ever practise it, partly because he loves perfection, and partly 


because he suspects that if he demonstrates one less perfect his auditors 
will try one less perfect still. Furthermore, if he does lay the laurels on 
the more deliberate type of writer at the expense of more instinctive 
writers who are often fat more powerful and far greater in size, these 
are far more difficult to analyse. The hand of I. A. Richards lies heavy 
on modern criticism. He has a lot to answer for. There are times when 
one wishes that his so-called Practical Criticism would quickly reach 
and pass its apogee: a proper word to suggest to heavenly bodies like 
Cambridge dons and American dissectors that their inspectorial orbits 
around the world of letters have taken them much farther from the 
practical and nearer to the stratospheric-pedantic than they think. Oh, 
for a cosy bit of old-fashioned Bradleyism back again! However, there 
is one thing well stressed by the American school that seems to make 
no appeal to Mr. Liddell: the symbolic and mythical element in much 
modern literature. If he were not so sold to the special charms of 
subtle character-delineation, on, I fear, a mainly naturalistic level 
(‘ Fiction’, he defines it dogmatically, ‘is the delineation of character 
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in action’) he might have been more open to the splendour of Hardy’s 
way of seeing characters almost as archetypes rather than spontaneous 
individuals, as well as to Forster’s use of those symbolical-allegorical 
techniques which so cleverly give us the illusion that we are hunting 
live foxes when we are often pursuing a well-prepared drag. But why 
has he been so impatient with the morality of The Longest Room, and 
so patient with Les Faux Monnayeurs whose atmosphere nobody could 
call healthy? 

But, though I may seem to be criticising Mr. Liddell’s books I am 
really only trying to describe them, in the hope that those who share his 
affinities will cry, ‘ Bravo!’ and seize his work at once; and any 
difference the rest of us may have with him is a purely domestic one 
which should prevent nobody from admiring the acuteness, sensitivity, 
common sense and wisdom of his observations. We have plenty of bright 
compromisers. Here is a critic whose only frailty is a roble weakness 
for literary paragons. Anyway, we can always find correctives—criticism 
is multivocal—in Lionel Trilling’s more generous view of Forster; in 
Martin Turnell’s astringent analyses of Flaubert’s style; we have been 
reminded by a recent Third Programme feature that Madame de Stael 
found Jane Austen, not without reason, a little vulgar and middle-class; 
and Mr. Liddell, in his first book, has himself carefully stressed the 
need to combine Practical Criticism which concentrates o1 the trees 
with the Academic which sees the wood. And as for Fluid Puddings— 
what price those vast gobs of superfluous ooze in the Short Stories of 
the Best Boy in the Class? But the real answer to. James’ imper- 
tinence—he once went so far as to compare War and Peace, with The 
Three Musketeers—will be found in Edmund Wilson’s The Triple 
Thinkers (1952: pages 110-111) wherein he points out that Tolstoy got 
inside his characters, whereas James took the dicken’s own lot of time 
to gas all too many of his, and most of his potential readers as well! 
It might seem as if Mr. Liddell tends to mistake James’ guff and 
sleight-of-hand for an imagination he did not possess and a subtlety 
which is largely of the wrist. 


ig , 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


The Fourth Republic : 


French Politics: The First Years of the Fourth Republic 
By Dorothy Pickles. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 25s. 


THE FourTH REPUBLIC was born in an atmosphere that in some 
respects recalls the first days of the Second. In 1848 Louis Phillippe 
had been driven from the throne; in 1944 the Germans were being 
forced back to the east. In both cases there was a dazed sense of relief, 
an overwhelming surge of optimism and a loss of contact with reality. 
On both occasions the right wing was discredited and the left was 
jubilant (did not Cocteau remark rather sourly in 1944, ‘We are now 
living under the French occupation’?). It would be absurd to press 
the analogy far. But the political incoherence that followed the Libera- 
tion is only explicable, like the political incoherence of 1848, by the 
suddenness with which freedom was achieved. France had been living 
in intellectual isolation for four years: there had been no political life 
worth the name. After being stifled by the occupation she was now 
subjected to the intoxication of victory. All kinds of ideas about national 
unity, national reforms, national leadership, came bubbling to the sur- 
face. If similar hopes were cherished over most of Europe, they were 
nowhere stronger than in France. 

It was under these circumstances, as Mrs. Pickles points out in her 
admirable book, that the Fourth Republic slowly took shape. The Fourth 
Republic was born in illusion: it is still struggling to survive the disillu- 
sion that followed. Socialists counted on the Communist alliance; MRP 
leaders rejoiced that Catholicism had at last been wrenched away from 
the right; Frenchmen still thought of their country as one of the great 
powers; and there was a general conviction that the Fourth Republic 
would make the instability and intrigues of the Third a dim and dis- 
reputable memory. But in fact all these hopes have been shattered. 
Socialists and Communists: have been at odds since 1947; Catholics 
have tended to drift towards the RPF; France has recovered her prestige 
only painfully and in part; and government under the Fourth Republic 
has been no stronger and no more stable than under the Third. 

There is certainly cause for disappointment. But there is also cause 
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The Pleasures of Painting 


By Adrian Hill, Illustrated. 25/- net. 

. He has so well described the 
stages by which each painting was 
built wp that it makes the reader feel 
it is so easy to start painting and pro- 
duce such fine results. The author is 
well known as a pioneer in and expo- 
nent of art therapy, and those who are 
ill and confined to bed, and in hospi- 
tals, as well as many students of art 
will welcome this book gladly 
TEACHER’S WORLD. 


. r . 
Piano Technique 
By Sidney Harrison. Discusses all 
aspects of piano playing technique and 
instruction, Illustrated. LQG)" net: 
_..an unpretentious book but an 
uncommonly practical one ’’. DAILY 
TEL EGRAPH. 


The Jolly Buszard Book of 
Fish Recipes 


By F. W. Buszard, The recipes in this 
book are based on those used at The 
Old Bakery and Cooked Meat Shop 
established in London in 1823, and 
cover a wide and wonderful choice 
from crisp, tasty fish and chips to a 
trout dish that will bring smiles Ke 
approval from any family. 4/- net 


Art School Self-Taught 


By Matlack Price and A, Thornton 
Bishop. Profusely illustrated, 40/- net. 

Among all the self-instruction books 
on Art ‘that have come out in recent 
years, this one is, in general outline, 
the most complete.’’ THE CHICAGO 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd 
Parker St * Kingsway * London, W.C.2 
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EVEREST 


The following members of 
the Everest Expedition will 
be available for 
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COL. JOHN HUNT 
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FOYLES LECTURE AGENCY 
125 CHARING CROSS RD., W.C.2 
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Freedom 


A NEW ANALYSIS 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


“A philosophical work which is subtle, acute, and yet 


wholly intelligible to the layman.”: 


—Philip Toynbee, Observer 


“Seldom have so many verbal mists been dispelled and so 
many fallacious reasonings exposed.” 


— Bertrand de Jouvenel, Manchester Guardian 
12s. 6d. net 


Lesser Worlds 


NESTFA> PAEN 


“As eripping as any ‘thriller’ was how the Glasgow Herald 
described this brilliant account of life among the insects. 

You may be -horrified—but certainly you'll find it 
fascinating! You may be incredulous—but we can only 
assure you that this is scéentific truth! 


Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 
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The City beyond the River 
HERMANN KASACK 


Translated from the German by Peter de Mendelssohn 


A profoundly significant work of the imagination, which 
is probably the most important novel to have appeared in 
Germany since the War. 

“The intense interest which this book has aroused suggests 
that it plucks at strings in the unconscious mind which are 
of greater significance than is generally admitted.”— 
The Times Literary Supplement, in a long review of the 
original German edition 


L355. net (356 pages) 


Ca lypso 


TIOUMPRRE Yes Are. 


It begins with a girl’s elopement to the South of France 
in the early ‘twenties. It ends thirty years later—with a 
shooting incident in a back-street restaurant in Florence. 
Between these two events, Humphrey Slater unfolds— 
with a narrative technique as smooth as sitk—a story 
packed with suspense. 
Calypso is the ideal novel for holiday reading! 


12s. Od. net (340 pages) 
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A TALE OF 
TWO WORLDS 


A novel by 


Georgina Sime 
and 


Frank Nicholson 


Lge. Cr. 8vo., 687 pages 15s. net 


MR. FRANK SWINNERTON writes: 
‘This is a beautiful and original 
novel... Austria and Canada are 
the two worlds of the title. Love 
of both gives perfection to a quiet, 
exquisite narrative in which every 
sensitive reader will find an illu- 
mination of life.’ 


A LONG WAY 
SOUTH 


A RECORD OF A JOURNEY BY CAR 
FROM LONDON TO AUSTRALIA 


by é 
Geoffrey Dutton 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated 18s. net 


Many would no doubt hesitate 
to follow in Mr. Dutton’s tracks; 
but few will be able to resist the 
pleasures of vicarious travel, or 
fail to enjoy the glimpses of 
strange countries and peoples 
which the author has so vividly 
set down. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
SHAKESPEARE 


K. J. Spalding 


(Fellow of Brasenose, Oxford) 


An exciting book to the educated 
mind. It presents, from the known> 
works, an ordered universe with 
conclusions on ultimate problems. 
An important work in philosophy. 


12s. 6d. net 
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for congratulation. In spite of the threat from both left and right France 
remains a parliamentary democracy, and while her economy, with 
' American help, has slowly pulled itself out of the morass, her states- 
men and administrators—Schuman, Pleven, Pflimlin—have been promi- 
nent in forwarding the European idea. All this Mrs. Pickles discusses. 
But it is usually more tempting and more interesting to consider a 
nation’s failures rather than its successes: not only is the recipe for 
success less apparent than the reason for failure, but France’s problems 
concern us very closely. We observe with disquiet the difficulties she has 
experienced in the establishment of a welfare state. We watch with 
anxiety the struggles of her Union, of which, incidentally, this book 
gives the first detailed account in English. We follow with interest the 
innovations and effects of her Constitution and the formation of 
precedents and traditions that may well decide the survival of the 
regime. 
No politics are more complex than French politics, and Mrs. Pickles 
_ elucidates them with great skill. Her bibliography and index could be 
more complete, and much important data is not yet available. But she 
has written a moderate, fair-minded, authoritative piece of work. It is 
fundamentally an exposé: she is not concerned to pass judgments. But 
towards the end of her book, surveying the disappointments of the 
Fourth Republic, she asks the essential question: ‘ A country politically 
divided, a failure of men, or of institutions—on which of these does the 
real responsibility lie?’ It is a question that we should all formulate 
differently, and no one is in a position to give a really adequate reply. 
But amid all the intricacies and complications of political legerdemain 
two facts stand out clearly. 
_ The first is that the Frenchman’s memory is too long. Politics are 
waged with such intensity that he carries forward old domestic feuds 
into the present day without realising. that they are no longer relevant. 
He is the victim of slogans: his famous realism deserts him. He gener- 
ates unnecessary heat about the subsidies granted to Catholic schools; 
he watches nervously for the emergence of another Louis Napoleon or 
Boulanger; and therefore, although he takes such earnest precautions 
against the dangers of the past, he is less well protected against the 
dangers of the present. 

The second is that national politics impinge all too little on the life 
and interests of the average Frenchman. He votes at election-time and is 
jealous of his rights; but he is surprisingly ill-informed about the 
country’s economic and strategic situation. He tends to restrict his 
attention to sectional advantage and Ja politique du clocher and to 
regard politics of any kind as a rogue’s game. This is partly the 
politicians’ fault: they often confirm the impression that good politics 
mean bad government, and many of their proceedings savour of device. 
But whoever is fesponsible, the situation remains. Until Frenchmen 
care more for the facts underlying policy, Mrs. Pickles’ question will 
still be asked; political divisions will persist, and men and institutions 
will continue to be balked of success. 

PHILIP SPENCER 


Battle Against Hunger 


‘The White Man’s Dilemma. By Lord Boyd Orr. 
Allen and Unwin. 9s. 6d. 


Lorp Boyp Orr is a:great scientist; and he is a great advocate, not of 
lost causes but of causes that are only just beginning to arouse the public 
conscience. In the ’thirties his Food, Health and Income helped ulti- 
mately to make our rationing both fair and scientific, and to initiate 
many post-war reforms. While in 1942 we were deep in the war, he 
and his friends were at the ear of Roosevelt suggesting that ‘ Freedom 
from Want’ could become a reality through the creation of an inter- 
national Food Organisation. And now, in his most recent book, he joins 
the publicists who warn us that with our growing world population we 
may face a food shortage more serious than ever before. But it’s with 
a difference. By contrast with the alarmist views of some soured and 
saturnine writers, Orr has no doubt that agricultural science can save 
us from disaster. It can in fact, if we use it to the full, deal with any 
likely increase in our numbers for another century or two; and by that 
time the ‘ population cycle’ which he discusses will probably have run. 
its course and we shall be approaching a kind of stability. 

He always writes as he speaks, briefly and drily; so much the better 
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for those of us who prefer to have the facts without the trimmings. 
If I may express myself with careful precision, this is a book to be read 
by those who like quietly to adjust their minds to critical events that 
will be overtaking us with almost mathematical certainty in the next ten 
years or so. The crisis may then, as Orr points out, be rather welcomed 
as a challenge to our virility than watched in helpless fascination. What 
is happening is pretty well known. When the first Elizabeth died there 
were probably not more than 500,000,000 people in the world, about 
ten times the size of this country’s present population. When Victoria 
came to the throne, mankind was just passing the 1,000,000,000 mark 
for the first time in history; and in the century since that date the world 
population has more than doubled and is increasing at an unprecedented 
pace. We have to adjust our views to this growth in our numbers, since 
nothing can now effectively retard it. 

Why, then, the insistence upon the white man? The ‘white man’s 
burden’, of which Kipling wrote, has shifted rather than lifted. We 
who used to import so much cheap food now apprehend uneasily that 
the growing populations of Asia and Africa and South America are 
beginning to consume more and more of the food they produce. The 
answer is that we must put our money into food production. And that 
is not all. Let me quote a sentence or two from Orr to show the trend 
of his thoughts; those who do not like them need not trouble to read 
him. ‘Hunger’, he says, ‘is the main factor of the revolt in Asia.... 
Hungry people judge a government by the food it makes available. In 
the present conflict of ideologies, the food supply will be the deciding 
factor. As someone said, if you offered an Asiatic Roosevelt’s four free- 
doms or four sandwiches, he would choose the four sandwiches. The 
real battle for Asia is the battle for rice. China is now exporting rice 
to India. If she can supply rice to South-East Asia in greater quantities 
than the increase due to the technical assistance from Truman’s point 
four plan and the Colombo plan, no military force will prevent South- 
East Asia drifting into the sphere of influence of China’. 

F. LE Gros CLARK 


*Unashamedly Personal’ 
Private View. By Walter de la Mare. Faber. 18s. 


WE ARE APT TO FORGET how much the tone of critical writing has 
changed in the last forty years; and the title of this book does some- 
thing to indicate one of the changes. Mr. de la Mare calls his collection 
of literary essays Private View. It consists of reviews and the like, con- 
tributed to the Times Literary Supplement, the Saturday Westminster 
Gazette and the Edinburgh Review, mostly before 1914. There is always 
a place for the private view of literature, but it is sometimes a larger, 
sometimes a smaller, place. In.Dr. Johnson’s day the public view, that 
in Charles Lamb’s it 
is the private view; and the private view, except for a few rather lonely 
authoritarian voices, continued to prevail—shall we say until the first 
world war? But not today: a solid literary periodical at present hardly 
aspires to be a collection of private views. Criticism may not be sure 
of the power in whose name it speaks, but it is again inclined to speak 
with the voice of authority. This may sound odd, when the air is loud 
with laments about the uncertainty of our values; but anyone who doubts 
it has only to compare a typical article in today’s Times Literary 
Supplement with some of Mr. de la Mare’s essays reprinted here. 

Lord David Cecil in an introduction describes them as unashamedly 
personal. I do not know why one is to be ashamed of being personal. 
Which ought one to be most shy about—imposing on the reader a frail 
private judgment, or laying claim to an unprovable objectivity? It is 
generally supposed that the first is the more modest endeavour; no one 
can quarrel with a taste; to maintain an impersonal standard is to make 
a pretty large assumption. However, I doubt it. To speak for an im- 
personal standard does not mean that you are its total embodiment— 
only that you are trying to approximate your judgment to something 
outside. To expose your private taste means that you think your private 
taste has value in itself. So I do not think that the claims of the personal 
essayist are necessarily modest. But since he speaks for himself alone 
his manner should be unassuming; and he must be winning and attrac- 
tive on his own account, since he forgoes the right to speak on anyone 
else’s. 

This is the now somewhat unfamiliar note of Mr. de la Mare’s essays 
—considerable confidence in private judgment, supported by the per- 
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suasiveness and charm that we have long come to expect from every- 
thing he writes. Charm is not the keynote of most modern criticism— 
perhaps because we are all nowadays so uncharming, perhaps because it 
is harder now to assume an easy leisured enjoyment of literature. That 
is what all these essays do assume. Some of them are on story-tellers, 
some of them are on poets, with a few on such miscellaneous topics as 
John D. Rockefeller and Beatrix Potter. Few of them attempt to be 
decisive—and the nearer they get to it the nearer they are to being 
unfair. For the most part they try to share and communicate enjoyment 
without trying to discriminate too painfully the quality of the enjoy- 
ment. Some of the writers whom Mr. de la Mare discusses looked rather 
fresher then than they do to most of us now. On the other hand I think 
he is less than just to Thackeray; and he is obviously irritated by the 
mannerism of Yeats’ prose without realising fully the richness and dis- 
tinction of the mind beneath it. What always comes out is the freshness 
and liveliness of Mr. de la Mare’s own response, and the sensitiveness 
of the writing in which he embodies it. This, for instance, on Hardy’s 
lyrics: 


Conversations with K. | 
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Never was the tinder of the mind more hospitable to the feeblest of 
actuality’s sparks. The merest glimpse—a boy in a railway carriage 
with a key hung round his neck, a skeleton parasol, a tapping moth, 
a cheval glass, a fly bestraddling his midnight manuscript, a candle-lit 
face, a tottering tombstone, a church clock, a gargoyle, a fiddle, the wind 
in the chimney, dying daylight—and the poet in him answers as to a 
decoy. It may be convenient to call him a realist—though what poet, 
if reality is the habitation of the spirit as well as of the body, can be 
anything else is a nice question. : 


It is a long time since critical essays have tried to re-create in this 
way the peculiar flavour of the writer they are discussing. They are 
now more commonly content to analyse and to describe. But we would 
not expect the poet who has enchanted us so long to turn in his prose 
essays into a descriptive and analytical writer. Mr. de la Mare’s criticism 
is ‘a work of sympathy, and the best of it is an offshoot of his poetic 
sensibility. He is no more disposed to arrange in ranks and classes the 
works of art that have attracted him than the shy wraiths of experience 
that have given rise to his poetry. ‘ 

: ae GRAHAM HovuGH 


Conversations with Kafka. By Gustav Janouch. Derek Verschoyle. 10s. 6d. 


LIKE HIS HEROES, Samsa, who awoke to find himself turned into an 
enormous beetle, or K., who was ‘ arrested one fine morning ’ just as he 
was about to leave for his office, Kafka might be called a black-coated 
worker. He was a Doctor of Jurisprudence, and his speciality was the 
prevention of accidents, an ironical and galling task for one who believed 
that, while everything is unpredictable, nothing 
is accidental: Among his colleagues in the 
Workmen’s Accident Insurance Institution at 
Prague was Herr Janouch, a kind though 
heavy father, who himself had made a Kafka- 
esque discovery: he had found in the family 
piano ‘a dark-coloured portfolio inscribed 
“The Book of Beauty” ’, hidden there by his 
schoolboy son—young Gustav was a poet! 
Herr Janouch showed the poems, naturally, to 
his literary friend, Dr. Kafka, and introduced 
the boy to him in Kafka’s office. 

‘So this is the creator of the mysterious 
bug, Samsa’, I said to myself, disillusioned to 
see before me a simple, well-mannered man. 

‘There is too much noise in your poems’, 
said Franz Kafka, when my father left us 
alone. 

But the boy is no fool; by the end of this first 
interview, and often afterwards during their 
four years of friendship, he realises that the 
good, young, preternaturally isolated Dr. 
Kafka is a beetle after all. 

They talked in Kafka’s office, or walking 
through a doomed culture in the streets of 
Prague, and Gustav Janouch recorded their 
conversations, word for word, every evening 
in his diary. It would be idle to pretend that 
the things said are important, or more than 
moderately interesting; but the situation is 
profoundly important and of extreme interest 
—it is, once again, a Kafkaesque situation. A 
gifted, self-centred boy tries to get to know 
Dr. Kafka—a process of which Max Brod 
once said ‘it is like walking for ever along a 
wall without a door—one can never penetrate 
the inside of the building’. His search for contact with Kafka is 
as hopeless as K.’s endeavours to get into touch with the castle 
authorities, but it is less resolute and single-minded. With the natural 
egoism of the young, he wants approval more than knowledge; 
and when he seeks knowledge, he thinks it can be had for the asking. 
He adopts the fatal method of frontal attack, and he is for ever asking 
questions. Sometimes he puts the most important questions in the world 
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From ‘ Conversations with Kafka? 


—‘ What. is sin? -—‘ What is faith? ’—‘ What is truth? “—but though 
he is not jesting, he does not really wait for an answer; and Kafka, 
because these terrible problems are the secret core of his life, or because 
all communication between human beings is impossible, or because to 
give the answer would be like handing his young friend a bomb or a 
virus, can offer only answer-substitutes. ‘Do 
not brood too much on what I have said to 
you’, Kafka says to him once; but the year is 
1920, and there is not the slightest danger of 
Gustav’s acquiring a sense of guilt. 

If now, thirty years later, we are at last 
‘brooding too much’, and the sense of guilt he 
invented is endemic and pandemic in the whole 
western world, Kafka is not to blame. With 
the prescience of genius he wrote novels which 
now read like satires on everything that has 
happened since his death: Hitlerism, - the 
world war, Belsen, the cold war, the birth of 
Israel, all are there, and there are K. and K. 
wrestling with the metaphysical dilemma of 
which these events are the earthly symbols. He 
was interested, however, less in the sense of 
guilt than in its remedy; Angst, for him, was a 
challenge to courage and action; and he re- 
leased the immense energy which is locked up 
in neurosis to employ it for purposes of order 
and advance. His characters, though baffled at 
every turn, have the freedom of the universe; 
in their compulsory journey to infinity, though — 


they said is founded on 4 misunderstanding, — 
the midnight walks of Kafka and his young 
friend are a decisive moment in history; they 
mark a point of no return, the place in time 
where we, but not Kafka, began to go wrong. 
It is very appropriate that their conversations 
should have been translated by Mr. Goronwy 
Rees. In a novel called Where No Wounds 
Were Mr. Rees has shown by example that the 
legacy of Kafka’s art consists not in the inven- 


tion of bigger and worse nightmares, but in bringing form and 
significance to the real nightmare of everyday life in modern times. The 


contemporary novelist in general, however, the contemporary imitator of 


Kafka in particular, sits down at the beginning of the road with his _ 
sense of guilt, as on a too heavy bag which excuses him from making — 


the journey. 
“GEORGE D. PAINTER 
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arrival is impossible, they make such real 


progress as lies in man. Although everything ry 
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Warren Eystér 


“I enjoyed this book enor- 
mously.” Nicholas Monsarrat. 
“The naval counterpart of 
“The Naked and the Dead.’ ” 
The New York Times. 

“Turn that first page and the 
rest will engulf you with the 
salty rush of a surf breaker... 
it boils, blusters, guffaws and 
rages with humanity.” New 
York Herald Tribune, 12s. 6d. 


* ‘ 
Appointment 
im Croke 
The Story of 
a British Agent 


A. M. Rendel 


An authentic, full-blooded and 
at the same time sensitive and 
almost poetic account of high 
adventure, very much in the 
tradition of Dare to be Free. 


Sis 
Cover Plan 
Robert Ryder, V.C., M.-P. 


A small yacht cruising in the 
North Sea sails into uncharted 
waters of danger and intrigue 
in this first novel by the hero 
of St. Nazaire. 9s. 6d. 


Space Travel 


An illustrated survey of 
its Problems and Prospects 


Kenneth Gatland and 
Anthony Kunesch 


An exciting and richly illus- 
trated blueprint for the har- 
nessing of the tremendous new 
propellants which may soon 
make journeys into space a 
commonplace of human life. 

Over 100 Illustrations. 15s. 


Test Pilot 


Neville Duke 
In collaboration with 
ALAN MITCHELL 


The personal story, in peace 
and war, of perhaps the 
greatest exponent of supersonic 
flight who has yet appeared in 
the Jet Age. 

Picture Post Serialisation. 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Persona Grata 


Cecil Beaton and 


Kenneth Tynan 


The world’s greatest photo- 
grapher and the most brilliant 
of our young dramatic critics 
have- joined forces to produce 
a pageant of contemporary 
people: the famous, the gifted, 
and the beautiful. 

100 Illustrations. 21s. 
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‘T prefer the 
second-rate’ 


HAT a man will seldom openly say, 
W.. will often openly do. Unashamed- 
ly he will be seen with a daily newspaper 
which he knows is not good enough for him. 

Such a man will admit the virtues of the 
Manchester Guardian. He admires it. He 
wishes it well. But he does not read it. 
Habit holds him to his usual newspaper. He 
may even think that by comparison the 
Manchester Guardian is not sufficiently 
exciting. 

An odd idea — that truth is less exciting 
than half-truth! The Manchester Guardian 
is always ‘exciting’, simply because it tells 


the truth. It is also well-written, and good 


writing is far more exciting than journalese. 


Were you to try the Manchester Guardian 
(as we hope you will) you would soon feel 
its peculiar charm. You would know that you 
were subscribing toa fine newspaper. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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The Olivetti LETTERA 22 is specially desi- 
gned for personal use. It is compact and light 
because good design and special materials have 
made it so, It is a complete typewriter, with 


‘nothing left out and no part of the construction 


skimped. In short, the LETTERA 22 is a first- 
class plece of precision engineering. 
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Dickens in Love 
Dickens and Ellen Ternan. By Ada Nisbet. 
Foreword by Edmund Wilson. Cambridge. 21s. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THIS BOOK ought to be followed by a crop of 


_ abject apologies to the first writers who shocked the Dickens idolaters 


by revealing the existence of Ellen Ternan and her importance in the 
later life of the great novelist. The earliest of these was Thomas 
Wright of Olney, whose article on the subject appeared in a London 
daily in 1934, and whose biography of Dickens was issued a year later. 
The next was Hugh Kingsmill, who pointed out in his book The 
Sentimental Journey that the name of Ellen Lawless Ternan is echoed 
in the heroines of Dickens’ last three novels: Estella, Bella Wilfer and 


Helena Landless. Both Wright and Kingsmill were described by many 


b ed 


critics of the time as dealers in literary offal, grave-desecrating ghouls, 
and all the other names which are so safely bestowed by the morally 
indignant on anyone who is more interested in human beings than in 
graven images, 23 

Then came Miss Gladys Storey, who retailed the facts as she had 
heard them from Kate Perugini, Dickens’s daughter, whose chief desire 
was to clear the reputation of her mother from the malignant aspersions 
of her father, Miss Storey’s book was a staggering blow for the Dickens 
idolaters, but they recovered from it by implying that the volume only 
contained hearsay evidence and that in any case Kate Perugini’s so- 
called confessions were probably the babblings of senility, Upon which 
Bernard Shaw testified that Kate’s mind was in first-rate condition 
at the close of her life. : 

But evidence of that sort meant nothing to diehard Dickensians, 
who will probably explain away the fresh revelations in Miss Ada 
Nisbet’s book by saying that Dickens as a humane man was tenderly 
concerned over the health of Ellen Ternan; or, if the game really 
seems to be up, that the novelist, like so many great and good men, 
consoled himself with an intimate but platonic friendship with a girl 
who brought balm to his suffering soul. And the devout idolisers will 
be able to satisfy their consciences by asserting that the early books, 
already dismissed as garbage, were founded on the gossip of evil-minded 
muck-rakers. 

To anyone who is not an insane hero-worshipper, however, the. new 
evidence will be conclusive. By the aid of infra-red photography a 
number of heavily inked-over passages in Dickens’ letters have come 
to light. These must have been obliterated by some pious member of 
the family who preferred a plaster-saint novelist to the real man behind 
the novels, They occur in the letters which Dickens wrote during his 
American reading tour to the sub-editor of his paper, W. H. Wills. 
He had refused two previous offers to visit the United States because 
he could not endure the pain of leaving “Nelly” Ternan; but having 
at length decided to go, he hoped that she would be able to join him 
over there. 

Before leaving, he wrote pages of memoranda for his sub-editor, 
noting among other things that if ‘Nelly’ needed any help during 
his absence she would apply to Wills. ‘On the day after my arrival out 
I will send you a short telegram at the office’, wrote Dickens. ‘ Please 


copy its exact words (as they will have a special meaning for her) . 


and post them to her’, When it arrived the telegram ran ‘Safe, afi 

well. Expect good letter. Full of hope’. Miss Ada Nisbet did a smart 
bit of detective work by finding in a small pocket diary kept by 
Dickens the secret of that message in the telegram Which had a special 
meaning for Ellen Ternan: ‘ All well® would mean that she could join 
him; ‘safe and well’ would mean that she could not. It is clear that 
his friends in America strongly advised him against the project. Intimate 
platonic friendships betweef men and women were less likely to be 
understood by the puritanical American public than by the Dickens 


Fellowship. : 


While in the States Dickens sent regular letters to ‘my Darling’ 
through Wills, and there is a fervent passage in a note to him: 
‘I would give £3,000 down (and think it cheap) if you could forward 
me, for four and twenty hours only, instead of the letter’. 

Miss Ada Nisbet has assembled all the facts with skill, and told the 
story with admirable concision. 
. HESKETH PEARSON 
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The Famous *Il'wenties 


For Whom the Cloche Tolls. A Scrap-book of the “['wenties 
By Angus Wilson and Philippe Jullian. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


THE GREAT VALUE of the ‘twenties is value by contrast, For i is quite 
evident that this celebrated decade derives its great importance, not 
from the fact of being notably civilised (the fashions were too ugly for 
a start), but from the fact of being the last decade in history to be in 
any way civilised ar all. In itself, you may argue, it was no very great 
shakes: but when you start comparing its flexible ethos with the tedious 
and proletarian aspirations of the ‘thirties, or with the unquestioning 
contemporary reception of manners, ideas and modes of life fit only for 
the artisans from whom they originate, then you begin to see the 
“twenties as a golden age indeed, as the echo of an Athens with 
Alcibiades as king, 

I shall now be told I exaggerate, and it is very probably the case. 
But the great point about For Whom the Cloche Tolls is that Angus 
Wilson brings out the characteristic virtues of the ‘twenties without 
either the exaggeration or the hysteria to which lesser writers on the 


- Same subject inevitably have recourse. For as a rule the symbols 


1,..9..,2..,, 0 serve as a sort of rune to cast a spell over grey- 
beards and undergraduates alike. Off come their shirts, down go their 
cocktails, their cigarette-holders sprout like so many beanstalks, they 
posture and bray and skip and cavort like the whole abominable court 
of Circe on an extra half-hol. Not so Mr. Wilson, The dignity of the 
British Museum is in his blood by now, and his method is correspond- 
ingly academic. He takes a staid middle-aged lady from Weybridge who 
had moved reluctantly on the edge of it all, just within hearing of the 
champagne corks, and speaking through her mouth, provides us with 
her prim but razor-edged reflections on the death, in 1951, of her 
sister-in-law Maisie, who had once been the veritable totem pole at the 
centre of the gin-propelled danse macabre. After these cat’s-paw recol- 
lections, Mr, Wilson shows us letters addressed to her on this sad 
occasion by various of Maisie’s friends and dependants; and we con- 
clude with some extracts from Maisie’s own diary, ranging from the 
swift happy years of bootleg liquor and ‘No, No, Nanette’ to the 
long days, just before her death, of squalor and reduced circum- 
stances in the inevitable Kensington hotel. The whole is enlivened by, 
and indeed dependent on, the brilliant and insinuating ‘snapshot’ 
drawings of Philippe Jullian—whose illustrations of fictitious inci- 
dents include some miraculously malicious perversions of several 
well-known faces. 

Now the advantage of all this is that Maisie and with her the 
twenties are, as it were. tried by jury. She is reported on by the 
respectable upper-middle sister-in-law, by the daughter who has sinte 
settled down in minor squirearchical circumstances, by the, quéer son 
who has gone into a Chilean monastéry, by the desexed_ poétess with the 
D.Litt., and, not least, by herself. The result is a clever defence, because 
though not one member ¢f the panel is parti pris in her favour, the total 
impression is ong “6 generosity, integrity and guts. Maisie, says the 
sister-in-layys ‘Was a scandal but a full-blooded one. She stifled me with 
motherhood, says the son, but refrained from» moral judgments. She 
Was incorrigibly cheerful, says the poetess, about her lack of culture and 
the loss, in the slump, of her money. And so on. I am now beginning, 
of course, to commit the unforgivable sin of reading a serious meaning 
into what is merely a delicate entertainment. I can only plead the 
earnestness and elevation of my own ’40-’5S0 upbringing and back- 
ground. But even speaking from that deplorable eminence, all I 
can say is that I find Maisie’s virtues of tolerance, courage, gaiety and 
laissez-faire far preferable to the synthetic ones, now purveyed by the 
can-full, of social endeavour and universal interference. These latter 
resemble the powdered milk, democratically subsidised in price, on 
which they are nourished: Maisie’s excellences are those of the blood 
claret which, quite properly, was too rare and too expensive for any 
but gentlemen. 

This book needs no lesson—it is far too funny and civilised. But it 
has a lesson, to the effect that twenty magnums of champagne are worth 
more than the two hundred of champagne cider that can be bought 
for the same price. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 


Too Much Tennis? 


I THINK TOO MUCH viewing time is being given 
to tennis this week—more than twenty hours 
of it. Preserving what the Elizabethan dramatist 
called ‘ the sweetness of proportion’ is supposed 
to be one of the B.B.C. ideals. 
The programme planners for 
once have ignored it in a large 
way, looking for their justifica- 
tion no doubt to the fascination 
which tennis has for games 
mistresses and their charges all 
over the country. Meanwhile, 
ordinary women viewers are 
evidently assumed to be cheer- 
fully acquiescent in going with- 
out ‘ Leisure and Pleasure’ this 
week and perhaps next. 

My own reflections proceed 
along lines other than those of 
the need for an alternative pro- 
gramme. I want to know the 
size of the audiences which the 
television service believes it can 
count on for the daytime trans- 
missions abounding in recent 
programmes — Trooping the 
Colour, the Test Match, the 
Royal Navy review, Ascot rac- 
ing, the Queen’s visit to Scot- 
land, and so on. It has been 
mentioned to me at some time 
or other that the B.B.C. has a 
tender regard for the shift 
workers, and not long ago I 
heard of a shop _ steward 
declaiming: ‘Television is bringing us educa- 
tion—and we want more of it’. The heart of 
the matter seems to be: To what extent are 
these programmes a time-wasting social force? 
Imagination reaches forward to a day when a 
Royal Commission decides that the question is 
anything but rhetorical, that television has 
thrown an almighty scanner into the nation’s 
works. 

Undoubtedly a great many people downed 
tools to be at Ascot: the cameras showed us 
enormous crowds, with embarrassingly commen- 
surate amounts of litter, from which we were 
possibly meant to deduce that democratic tastes 
flourish even in the more sacred enclosures. 
Television’s fashion expert there this year was 
apparently baffled not only by the weather, which 
sometimes gave her only raincoats and umbrellas 
to talk about, but by the fact that the men looked 


better dressed than the women. The grey topper 


display was prodigious. Peter Dimmock, sport- . 


ing a bit of fern behind his white carnation in 
true beanfeast style, was in excellent form as 
commentator, reading his races without fumbling 


and getting more of the excitement of them into . 


his voice than anyone else, a good performance. 
Incidentally, what about television’s effect on the 
gambling industry? You can watch the horses 


“The Strange History of Tennis’: Morys Bruce, British amateur tennis champion, 
with Max Robertson, at the tennis court at Lord’s, on June 20 


in the paddock and back your own fancy, after 
which you can risk a heart attack in your own 
armchair. 

The B.B.C. television film, ‘Her People Re- 
joiced’, which showed how thirty Common- 
wealth countries celebrated Coronation Day, 
seemed diminished in effectiveness by the size of 
our screens as well as by the size of the subject. 
Asking television at this stage to digest a Com- 
monwealth clearly strains its capacity. All the 
time one was conscious of the intolerable vast- 
ness that lay behind the project, of immensities 


of populations and distances which made the . 


film seem to be no more than a trickle of facts 
and impressions. One was never quite sure, 
either, of its catching a spirit as well as a mood. 
No matter how picturesque, dancing does not 
necessarily tell us everything about a people’s 
sentiments. As an illustrafion of the extra- 


, 


ordinary diversity of the British family and of 
the vitality of some of its peripheral elements, 
the film was most convincing. ¢ 

“Her People Rejoiced’ often showed produc- 
tion finesse, as in the shots of the New Zealand 
schoolmaster rehearsing his speech in front of 


‘a mirror on the morning of Coronation Day. 


The latest in the ‘ About Britain’ series, dealing 
with Edinburgh, was almost comically out- 
moded in that respect, actually 
using camera tricks discarded by 
both René Clair and Alfred 
Hitchcock probably - twenty 
years ago. The shot of the ball 
glancing -off the lawn, for ex- 
ample, and mixing into another 
of a bird popping into its nest: 
who thought. that was any 
longer valid?. The programme 
was supposed to be held together 
by Richard Dimbleby’s musings 
at suitable vantage points, but 
he seemed at times preoccupied, 
if not lethargic, and not even 
Moray MclLaren’s liveliness 
could offset that impression. 
The personal success was scored 
by Lady Kinross, calmly re- 
miniscing about the past glories 
of residential Edinburgh, ‘with 
the architect who is helping to 
restore the Royal Mile coming a 
good second. Moray McLaren 
seemed a shade too obviously 
rehearsed and his frequent in- 
vocations of ‘Richard’ were 
needless if civil. The pro- 
gramme brought us a weighty 
miscellany of information about 
Edinburgh and contrived to be 
continuously worth looking at, thanks in part to. 
Peter Hunt’s competently written script. 
REGINALD POUND 
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DRAMA 


- — Tip-top Tosca 
ON THE FIRST, perhaps the only, fine evening 
of the month we dutifully turned our back upon 
rose, larkspur, and screeching children, and | 
attended to a bloom of another culture, a voci- 
feration of a different sort. ‘Tosca’, best of all 
melodramas, continues—to the annoyance of 
some of our more austere critics—to delight the 
general. True, fifty years ago it was thought 
rather sordid and was omitted from the pro-— 
grammes of the young ladies taken to the opera 
from finishing schools. But now, unlike at least 


~one other opera in the news, jt would affront no ~ 


As seen on the screen: two views of the Coronation Review of the Fleet at Spithead on June 15—the illuminations, and helicopters in the fly-past;_ 


right, two views from ‘ About Britain—Edinburgh’ on June 19—the Argyll and ‘Sutherland Highlanders rehearsing for the presentation of their new 
colours by the Queen, and the sculptured head of ‘Sir Walter Scott 3 
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one, neitker Canadian musical savant nor birth- 
control champion, The second act never fails, in 
my experience which is fairly exhaustive, to get 
its audience by the short hair; even if there are 
ridiculous things by the way. A few ridiculous 
incidents are in any case proper to opera. In this 
very work upon a metropolitan stage last week I 
had the felicity of seeing the sacristan, quite un- 
conscious of the enormity, walk ‘straight 
through’ a twelve-inch-thick marble wall in the 
church of Sant’ Andrea. Mr. Foa’s Sant’ Andrea, 
back projected, was highly authentic and no one 
walked through anything, least of all his part. 

Now, let us be clear. Mr. Foa, after much 
rather uncertain experiment, has at last pulled 
it off. This was not merely a commendable 
performance of ‘Tosca’, it was something much 
more important from a television point of view: 
i.e. one of the very few televised operas which 
gave you the authentic—how shall one say? ... 
Henry James might have called it volume; I 
prefer to call it ‘oomph’ or ‘ binge’. By which 
is meant that when the soprano, supported by all 
the-strings and half the brass, is going all out 
after a high B, it really sounded like it. It was 
effortful, strenuous, “ stereoscopic’. A little more 
orchestra and a little less voice would have been 
better still, but then we might not have heard 
“the words so well. 

Oh, the words! Perhaps this 
is not the place to bring that 
vp again, but Puccini is pecu- 
liarly impatient of translation 
into English. When he makes 
his distracted heroine say ~E 
morto’, as Scarpia stops writh- 
ing and merely heaves the 
heavy abdominal breathing of 
the stage-dead, it is no help 
that she has in English to sing 
*He’s dead, now’. The ‘now’ 
(necessary to take the third note 
in the’ phrase) is redundant and 
carries us into a world where 
hospital nurses and others say 
‘Lay down now!’ 

Until the stabbing of Scarpia 
the second act went well; it 
was really exciting once or 
twice (though the little  sil- 
houettes of the torturings were 
an aberration—the whole point 
is that we do not see), After 
that the splendid ‘ get. away’ 
passage fell a little flat, though 
the idea of showing Tosca half 
way downstairs and then out in 
the courtyard of the Farnese, 
was in itself excellent. Mr. Foa 


Pale oiSs at ENE R 


managed Tosca’s entry in the church scene 
finely; Scarpia’s less well (that is always a very 
difficult moment). I did not much care for the 
picture postcards and the soldiery which went 
with the prelude to Act III. Really, nothing is 
there for vision; the music does it all. A very 
slow raising of the lights on a stage is the proper 
accompaniment; if one can’t have that, better 
perhaps have had a steady picture, like those 
which accompany interludes. 

Charles Mackerras conducted in a way which 
put at least one ‘Tosca’ I could mention to 
shame. Excellent tempi, plenty of ‘go’, and 
though the tenor missed his entry at ‘mia 
gelosa’ in Act I, a truly marvellous accord; that 
is, marvellous if opera is still being done under 
the conditions which I once witnessed, where 
the singers could hear but could not see the 
conductor. The standard of singing was about 
what I would call ‘ Sadler’s Wells plus’. Victoria 
Elliott was fine by any standards, acting well, 
singing with energy, good sense, and a splendidly 
placed voice. Kenneth Neate may not at close 
range be the most romantically svelte of Cavara- 
dossis, but he is certainly among the more, not 
the less, plausible interpreters. Roderick Jones 
was a soundly sinister Scarpia. Mr. Foa gener- 
ally let them have their head; meaning he let us 
have their faces. Quite right. It is no use beg- 


Scene from ‘The Road’ on June 21, with Josephine Griffin as Francine, and Bryan 
Forbes as Robert Vanier 


Two scenes from ‘Tosca’, above, Kenneth Neate as Cavaradossi facing the 
firing squad; left, Victoria Elliott as Tosca, Roderick Jones as Scanpia, and 
Harry Powell Lloyd as Spoletta 


ging the question by showing us something else 
instead, on the principle of ‘Don’t look now, 
he’s going to take a C!’ Once or twice Mr. 
Foa’s courage deserted him and we had the 
louder notes taken with the character’s back 
towards us, or a wild snatch at the ceiling or 
some objet dart. Generally, though, it was just 
honestly contrived on the take-it-and-like-it 
plan; which I think a great many people will 
have done, though there are two terribly difficult 
kinds of audience to please: those who like 
“Tosca’ (and spend every evening playing it 
fortissimo on LP records) and those who don’t 
hike ‘ Tosca’ or any opera at all. In general, con- 
gratulations are to be handed round. 
PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
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As They Lived 


WE HAVE HAD unexpected guests this week. That 
“scrupulously trim’ figure is John Wesley. 
There, growling and glooming but a little misty, 
stands Jonathan Swift. Beside him is John 
Brown, from the glorious failure of Harper’s 
Ferry; and just inside the door, and with little 
to say, is Miss A. E. F. Horniman, the silver- 
and-opal: dragon slung round ther neck. In their 
manner, fanatics all. I was un- 
able to hear anything of a fifth 
radio-portrait, that of W. C. 
Fields, except a final line. As I 
switched on, a voice said: ‘ But 
then Bill Fields was unique’. 
So, too, were Wesley, Swift, 
Horniman, and Brown. 

John Brown came out most 
clearly. I remember still the 
impact of Ronald Gow’s play 
at its premiere in the little 
Repertory at Croydon. Time 
has not weakened it, though we 
noticed again the other night 
that it seems to pale when John 
Brown ‘himself is out of the 
picture. It is almost entirely 
his play, one of a single-minded, 
convinced fanatic who, in the 
words of Benét’s poem, sees 
himself and his sons as ‘no 
longer men, but pikes and guns 
in God’s advancing war’. I say 
“almost entirely’ Brown’s play 
because, in the theatre, Robert 
E. Lee has a trick of capturing 
any scene he enters. In ‘ Gal- 
lows Glorious’ (Home) Stephen 
Jack amply filled out that gen- 
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rous conqueror (‘I am sorry that our only 
meeting has been so unpleasant for both of us’). 
James McKechnie, if vocally (I felt) rather 
young, spoke with a simple, dedicated power 
that keeps John Brown marching on in our 
minds. The production, fittingly plain, was by 
Frederick Bradnum. 

John Wesley, another dedicated figure, lived 
in. R. D. Smith’s feature, ‘The World My 
Parish’ (Home). Wesley, ‘Luther of Method- 
ism’, was a great man, but one uncommonly 
hard to cage in sixty minutes. We might say, 
with Johnson, ‘The dog enchants you, but he 
always has an appointment and must leave you’. 
Happily, Mr. Smith selected with wisdom, and 
he had in Walter Hudd an actor ready to ex- 
press the spirit of the man, the upright, ‘ scrup- 
ulously trim’ evangelist, hand on heart, who 
spoke from and to the heart in words that burn 
across the years. This was a full portrait: I 
found it more summoning than the Dublin 
reminiscences of Swift in ‘The Great Dean’ 
(Third). 

On to the mosaic-portrait of ‘Miss Horniman 
at the Gaiety’ (Home). I am not yet sure what 
Miss Horniman was like. An earlier radio- 
portrait of Miss Baylis of the Vic brought that 
indomitable figure to our hearth. Miss Horni- 
man, comparably indomitable, is still only just 
inside the door. Friends and associates told us 
a lot about her on Sunday night. She was tall, 
thin, unself-conscious; she had a commanding 
manner and little small talk; her remarkable 
dresses made her look ‘ upholstered’; she wore 
an oxidised silver dragon round her neck; she 
used yellow notepaper with private astrological 
symbols; she smoked Turkish cigarettes through 
a long holder (there appeared to be a difference 
of opinion about her cigars); she was aloof; 
determined, compelling; and she had the familiar 
voice of Gladys Young. I am glad to know 
more about this ‘big and unpredictable’ per- 
sonality; to have heard St. John Ervine’s warm- 
ing tribute to a major woman of the theatre; 
and to have heard (as an incidental) Esmé 
Percy’s note that he went to Manchester—and to 
funereal spectacles in West Didsbury—direct 
from Venice. (‘There are canals here, too’, 
said Miss Horniman). But, somehow, the 
fragmentary memories never coalesced in my 
mind. Miss Horniman still barely edges within 
the door, a shadowy figure borrowing Miss 
Young’s voice. 

Not long ago the Third Programme presented 
the minor playfulness of BjOrnstjerne BjOrnson’s 
‘Love and Geography’. It must have surprised 
many to meet the sterner BjOrnson in the clash 
of wills that composes ‘ Bzyond Human Might’. 
This is all symbolic and unreal; but its distorted, 
nightmarish industrial conflict has the fascina- 


tion of any attempt to create on a big scale.» 


Producer (Mary Hope Allen) and players— 
Michael Hordern again—took the dramatist’s 
challenge. Another piece, Ian Stuart Black’s 
‘Barricade’ (Home) was miniature-work; its 
local revolution—somewhere on a Mediterranean 
coast—has an arms-and-the-man_ glint of 
humour; and it was pleasant to listen to Fabia 
Drake’s Countess as she plumbed the depths of 
distaste in a single phrase, ‘ Dear, dear! ’ But the 
evening loitered; I am afraid it was the drama- 
tists fault. Another miniature was Geraldine 
McEwan who looked into ‘Star Bill’ (Light) 
as—of all people—a policewoman. It was a pity 
to leave her: Miss Horniman called. 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Portrait of Swift 


“THE GREAT DEAN’, which was given twice 
last week on the Third Programme, was one 
of those mosaic portraits which, recalling those 
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of John Synge, George Moore, Yeats, and 
others, we have come to associate with Dublin 
and: W. R. Rodgers. This portrait, too, was 
associated with Dublin, the great dean being 
Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, but the 
design was not by Mr. Rodgers this time but 
by Eric Ewens and the production by David 
Thomson. It was built up, like the others, from 
the recollections of Dublin friends, but, since 
Swift’s friends died some two centuries before 
the radio era, their place at the microphone 
was taken by various impersonators equipped 
with a suitable variety of Irish accents. The 
programme lasted an hour, and an hour, if the 
listener is not sufficiently entertained, can be a 
very long time. But this hour glided past so 
unobtrusively that I was all ears all the time 
and had no eyes for the clock. I presume that 
the material presented is available in print and 
has been used by Swift’s more recent bio- 
graphers, but all I know of him comes from his 
own writings and I was fascinated by the crowd 
of details, many of them those trivial details 
which throw such a revealing light, and by the 
life-like portrait which gradually emerged from 
them. 

The third of George Rylands’ four illustrated 
talks on ‘ The Speaking of Poetry’ was devoted 
to that ticklish quality ‘simplicity’ which in- 
stantly calls to the poetry-reader’s mind the 
poet Wordsworth. Why Wordsworth and not 
Blake? The reason is, I think, that one feels 
that Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence’ sprang 
directly out of his nature; there is no. sign of 
contrivance about them and we accept them 
without question. But Wordsworth practised 
simplicity deliberately, in obedience to a theory, 
and we are often conscious of the risk he is 
running and of the precipice on either side. 
Nobody, as’ far as I know, has parodied the 
“Songs of Innocence’, but ‘We Are Seven’, 
‘Lucy Gray’, ‘Peter Bell’, and other of 
Wordsworth’s simple poems ‘have been parodied 
ever since the daysvof ‘Rejected Addresses’. 
No wonder, then, that Mr. Rylands led off with 


Wordsworth and with ‘We Are Seven’. His . 


short prelude to Michael Hordern’s reading of 
it was nicely calculated to still our incipient 
ridicule and ensure a sober and serious state of 
mind which, as it turned out, Mr. Hordern’s 
reading reinforced. He read the poem, quietly, 
simply, and miraculously contrived, in the 
child’s replies, to suggest the clear-eyed inno- 
cence of a child’s gaze. In fact he brought it off 
so convincingly that I was aware of that prick- 
ing in the eyes which is induced only by real 
pathos. Jill Balcon read WVaughan’s ‘The 
Retreat ’. I always enjoy her reading, but I have 
noticed lately, and now and then I noticed it 
in this poem, and later in the poem by 
Christina Rossetti, a wistful note of which her 
voice used to be guiltless, which seemed to be 
trying to add a personal emotion to the emotion 
of the poem. I have never succeeded in exactly 
defining what I mean by personal emotion in 
this connection. A good reader’s voice expresses 
emotion, of course, but I think this should come 
from a scrupulous attention to the sound, 
rhythm, and meaning of the poem and not 
from a direct attempt to put emotion into the 
voice. All the same Miss Balcon read beautifully, 
especially in Blake’s ‘Infant Joy’ and ‘ The 
Shepherd ’. 

The Rev. Dr. J. S. Purvis in ‘History in 
Trust’ described the Borthwick Institute in 
York which has recently been opened and of 
which he is the first Director. York possesses an 
extraordinarily rich store of records kept by the— 
diocese, the minster, the city, and the guilds 
and these are now open to historians and quali- 
fied students of history in the beautiful St. 
Anthony’s Hall in which the institute is housed. 
In addition, a scheme for training young hist- 
orians is being put into practice. These may 
sound dry-as-dust matters to the unprofessional 
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listener, but Dr. Purvis made an extremely in- 
teresting talk of them, indeed I found it not 
merely interesting but thrilling. 

Number seven of ‘Frankly Speaking’ was. 
the best I have 'yet heard. The three questioners 
seemed, when getting to work on Sir Hugh 
Casson, to strike a subject in which they were 
all interested, so that things warmed up and the 
conversations became general. Sir Hugh is a 
lively talker and contributed largely to the 
success of the occasion. Finally, a talk by 
William Gerhardi on ‘Memories of St. Peters- 
burg’, where he was born and lived until 1913. 
His memories had the liveliness and colour of 
the French Impressionists and gave me an 
intense and delightful twenty minutes. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
The Glyndebourne ‘ Alceste’ 


THE LEGEND OF Alcestis, the wife who sacrifices 
her life to save her husband’s, has exercised a 
fascination over dramatists and opera-composers, 
which is rather surprising. For the story does 
not really afford any accumulation of dramatic 
situations, while the happy ending procured by 
Hercules’ rescue of Alcestis must seem to a 
modern audience perfunctory and conventional. 
The main weakness of the story from the 
dramatist’s point of view is the character of 
Admetus, In the archaic period from which the 
legend dates, no doubt his ‘position as a king, 
whose death might bring a disaster to the 
common weal, would make his acceptance of the 
sacrifice not an act of personal cowardice but 
a tragic duty. By the time Euripides handled the 
theme, such an interpretation was already im- 
possible and Admetus was drawn as an almost 
comic character. Gluck’s librettist did his best 
to restore his heroic character by making him 
oppose, though ineffectually, Alcestis’ sacrifice. 

Gluck’s opera, which we heard again in a rela'y 
from Glyndebourne last» week, is generally 
regarded with respect, as an important historical © 
monument, than with enthusiasm. It certainly is 
static as a drama and somewhat monotonous in 
its succession of funereal scenes, the chorus 
lamenting in turn first fhe approaching death of — 
Admetus and then that of Alcestis. Yet in the 
theatre, and above all in this beautifully managed 
production with its impressive settings designed 
by Hugh Casson, and lovely costumes, the opera 
not only holds one enthralled but proves deeply 
moving. , 

Rather to my surprise, the broadcast did not 
succeed in re-creating this effect of profound, if 
slow-moving, drama. I should have thought that 
“Alceste” would suffer much less than, say, 
‘Gloriana’ from the absence of the stage 
spectacle. That it was not so may have been due — 
to some deficiences in the performance which — 
were less conspicuous in the theatre, whose — 
acoustics, by the way, have been greatly improved — 
by the enlargement of the auditorium, so. that 
the orchestra no longer sounds too loud but rich — 
and beautifully clear in detail. ~ 

Magda Laszlo, as Alceste, looks so lovely and 
moves with such dignity and beauty of gesture 
that in the theatre one could overlook a certain 
lack of forcefulness in her declamation. Listen- — 
ing to her at home her treatment of. the recita- 
tives sounded surprisingly ineffective and her 
singing generally lacked real security of tone and 
consequently style. Moreover her French pro-— 
nunciation was, like most of the singers’, far 
from authentic. This is a serious matter to which 
Glyndebourne must really give attention, if a- 


‘French repertory is to be added to the Italian 


and German. French is at once the most familiar — 
of foreign languages in this country and the 
most difficult (among those in common use) 
for foreigners to pronounce correctly. Th 
French we heard from Glyndebourne. wa 


** 


Among the 


mostly not good enough to offer an edu- 
cated audience at a Festival performance. 

As I say, these defects stood in the way of 
full enjoyment during the broadcast. But let no 
one be deterred by them from going to see the 
opera in the theatre. There they sink into the 
background of a fine and moving performance 
directed with great sensibility by Vittorio Gui. 
singers Richard Lewis, whose 
French is something above the average level, 
manages to give character to Admetus as well as 


singing admirably, and John Cameron gave an 


excellent performance as the High Priest. 
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The novelties of the week included Vaughan 
Williams’ ‘Oxford Elegy’, a quiet and con- 
templative work which manages to reconcile the 
spoken word with a musical accompaniment— 
a rare feat!—and John Gardner’s ‘ Cantiones 
Sacrae’, composed for last year’s Three Choirs 
Festival, which proves that the great tradition 
of English Church music still lives. The settings 
of Psalm 150 and of the Magnificat are parti- 
cularly beautiful. 

On another evening we were given a foretaste 
of the Aldeburgh Festival in a concert which 
included a ‘ Declamation-’ by Priaulx Rainier, 


who has set herself (and successfully solved) the 
problem of an unaccompanied vocal solo. 
Whether the result achieved as much as the con- 
ventional medium would have accomplished is 
another question. There was also a set of Varia- 
tions on ‘ Sellingers’ Round’ by six composers, 
whose identity we were invited to guess, after 
the manner of a competition in one of the high- 
brow weeklies. On the assumption that the com- 
posers played fair, I have my ideas as to who 
wrote which, but I must not risk misleading 
competitors for the prize and the main thing js 
that the Variations were good to hear. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


The Ariadne Myth in Music 


By MOSCO CARNER 


‘Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 4.55 p.m. on Sunday, June 28 


T is not without reason that, of the in- 
numerable myths of ancient Greece which 
since the days of the Florentine camerata 
have fired the imagination of composers, 
those of Orpheus and Ariadne should have 
proved especially fertile And this is true 
of the quality.no less than of the number of 
works inspired by the two beautiful and moving 
stories. Orpheus holds the record with sixteen 
compositions and the reader needs no reminding 
of the two operatic masterpieces to be found 
among them. Ariadne comes a close second with 


‘twelve works, from Monteverdi’s ‘L’Arianna’ 


\\ 


; 
; 


(1608), the very first musical setting of the 
legend to the latest so far, Milhaud’s farcical 
Offenbachian ‘ L’Abandon d’Ariane’ (1928). To 
account for this lasting appeal we need consult 
no Freud and no Jung. In both myths the 
human element and human passions are strong 
and pervasive, both contain incidents of a highly 
dramatic and picturesque nature, and in both 
there is a central situation of an emotional 
poignancy which we feel to be the very stuff 
for poetically inspired music. 

Our chief concern here is with the three 
* Ariadnes’ which because of their original and 
imaginative treatment have eclipsed other settings 
of this subject. Of Monteverdi’s opera only the 
‘celebrated ‘lament’ and a few inconclusive recita- 
tives have survived. Yet from Rinuccini’s extant 
and complete libretto we gather that the scene of 
the lament formed the dramatic and musical 
climax, a conjecture made a certainty by the 
composer’s ipsissima verba that he regarded it as 
la piu essential parte dell’ opera. Rinuccini based 
his libretto on the myth as recorded by Catullus 
and Ovid, but fine dramatist that he was, he 
largely elaborated the tragic motive—Ariadne’s 
desertion by Theseus on the island of Naxos— 
omitting the Cretan part of the story but refer- 
ring to it in the text. Another noteworthy feature 
of Rinuccini’s treatment is the motivation of 
Theseus’ betrayal. In the myth a deity envious 
of human happiness casts a veil of oblivion over 
the hero; in Rinuccini, however, the motive 
springs from Theseus’ character: his vaulting 
ambition which gains an easy ascendancy over 
his feeling—more gratitude than love—for 
Ariadne. Though called a tragedy, ‘ L’Arianna’ 
has, like the legend, a happy ending and is essen- 
tially a pastoral play conforming to the Arcadian 
convention of Renaissance drama and verse 


~ whereby the simple, peaceful life of shepherds (in 


‘the opera replaced by fishermen) is favourably 
compared with the trials and sorrows of noble 
exalted personages. 


As for Monteverdi’s setting of the lament, it 


answers the supreme criterion of dramatic truth 
jn music. The scene may indeed be said to 


represent a dramma per musica in miniature, 
conjuring up in life size the picture of the 
heroine in grief and despair. The use here of 
certain (recurring) intervals is at once one of the 
earliest and most remarkable examples of a com- 
poser’s insight into the psychological properties 
of music. With the lament Monteverdi estab- 
lished, moreover, a type of musico-dramatic ex- 
pression which not only found innumerable 
imitators in his own century and the next but 
proved most potent, too, in Italian opera as late 
as Verdi and, notably, Puccini. 

Among later works treating the myth in one 
form or another (by Porpora, Handel, Marcello) 
Haydn’s solo cantata (1789) is certainly the most 
outstanding. The general design of his ‘ Arianna 
a Nasso’ is the same as in the Monteverdian 
piece, only the text is more elaborate as befits a 
cantata; the music is an equally graphic reflec- 
tion of the heroine’s torments. Haydn, however, 
had the advantage over Monteverdi in that by 
his time the art of the accompanied recitative 
was highly developed and indeed the principal 
effect of the cantata springs from the fact that 
the bulk of the work is set in this manner which 
allowed Haydn wide scope for instrumental, and 
hence more varied and vivid, comment on 
Ariadne’s emotional and physical situation. Into 
this pervasive fluid recitative are placed, like 
islands, two arias the second of which forms 
the lyrical apex of the work. Noteworthy also is 
Haydn’s use for dramatic purposes of what we 
now call ‘ progressive tonality’; he opens with a 
sombre introduction in E flat and concludes 
with an agitated coda in F minor, touching in 
the intervening music a multitude of keys. Sur- 
prisingly, the accompaniment is for a keyboard 
instrument, but ostensibly conceived in orchestral 
terms. Haydn’s choice of this medium, rather 
unsatisfactory in so dramatic and extensive a 
work, was possibly dictated by his fondness for 
himself accompanying his ‘favourite Arianna’ 
(as he did on his first London visit). It is odd that 
all his biographers, though they inevitably mention 
Monteverdi, should fail to point to Haydn’s 
still closer model, Georg Benda’s earlier melo- 
drama ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ (1775), a scenic 
representation which greatly impressed its con- 
temporaries, including Mozart. Benda strikingly 
anticipates not only Haydn’s use of key se- 
quence (E flat to D minor) but also a number 
of the latter’s instrumental and vocal phrases. 
The trouble with Benda is his constant interrup- 
tion of the orchestral commentary by spoken 
text, which eventually sealed the fate of his work 
and its kind as a viable form of musical drama. 

At the beginning of our century Massenet 
essayed an ‘Ariane’ (1906), a high romantic 
tragedy in five long acts (to a libretto by Catulle 


Mendes.) Here the heroine is treated in the 
same manner as the rest of the composer’s 
grandes amoureuses, singing, for example, a 
lament about as ‘heroic’ as Manon’s Adieu, 
notre petite table. It is with Strauss that we 
arrive at the most uncommon and sophisticated 
treatment of the myth. The idea of a heroic 
mythological work was entirely Hofmannsthal’s 
and, contrary to a general notion, the original 
intention was for an ‘ Ariadne’ opera standing 
by itself and not incorporated as divertissement 
in the Moliére play, as was done later in the 
first production (1912). ‘Ariadne’ was a step 
further in Hefmannsthal’s attempt—begun in 
“Rosenkavalier’—to | wean Strauss from 
Wagnerian music-drama and draw him toward 
the older Musizieroper in which, by way of set 
Pieces, music was given its head for its own 
sake. Hence the presence in ‘ Ariadne’ proper of 
formal arias, duets, and ensembles. Hofmann- 
sthal’s novelty—a stroke of genius for all that it 
was already hinted at in ‘ The Magic Flute ’— 
was the blend of commedia dell’arte with ancient 
mythology, or, to put it musically, opera buffa 
with seria and all done in the knowledge that 
Strauss’ musical intellect would fully rise to the 
challenge of this jeu d’esprit. Yet Hofmannsthal 
also pursued his own aims as a poet, notably in 
the symbolic representation of two motives. One 
was to contrast two types of femininity: the 
woman to whom love is merely a series of 
amorous adventures (Zerbinetta) and the woman 
to whom it is the complete fulfilment of herself 
(Ariadne). The other motive is youth’s awaken- 
ing to full consciousness through the mystery 
of a profound erotic experience symbolised in 
the apotheotic union of Ariadne and the young 
god Bacchus at. the end of the opera. In this 
conception the lament so dramatically treated by 
Monteverdi and Haydn is transmuted into a 
serene and detached contemplation of death, to 
the wonderful ethereal verses ‘Es gibt ein Reich 
wo alles rein ist’. Hofmannsthal’s exquisitely 
poetic treatment of the ancient myth has called 
forth from Strauss some of his most inspired 
music, music in which he seems to catch the 
disembodied beauty and radiance of an idealised 
Mediterranean landscape. And how consummate 
the mastery with which the two disparate worlds 
of Zerbinetta and Ariadne are musically inter- 
laced! Strauss has written works for the stage 
more exciting, more dramatic, but none as flaw- 
less and perfect in finish as ‘ Ariadne’. 


The Prospectus of the Henry Wood Promenade 
Concerts is now obtainable (price 6d.) from the 
Royal Albert Hall, BB.C., and usual agents; 
booking has opened and will be by postal applica- 
tion only until July 11. From July 13 normal 
booking arrangements will be resumed. 
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when dissolved in water, cleans your dentures, the 
powder should ai] dissolve. Dent-Odol, made to a greatly | 
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cleaner and calcium salts precipitated from tap water. And 
calcium causes ‘denture glaze’ —a hard, semi-transparent 
deposit on the denture. 

Dent-Odol, which does not precipitate calcium, cannot 
cause ‘denture glaze’. But it can and does remove it, when 
glaze is already present. A point well worth remembering. 


Here’s tobacco that scores ‘all 
round the wicket’. Your first 
pipe of CRAVEN tells you why 
men who demand a luxurious 
smoke and top value for 
money are faithful to this fine 
tobacco—year in and year out. 
Such fragrance and flavour, 
such cool, slow smoking. 


DOES IT BETTER 


From your chemist 1/4: large bottle 2/24 


CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
Craven Empire de Luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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‘the mid-Century 


For better 
Or worse - 


is a marvel. 
There should be 
one in every 


home and more 


these carpets 
can take it! 


than one in every 


school’—EGMA 
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This couple has a single mind—when it comes to carpets! They’re agreed % 
on BMK. BMK carpets take life’s knocks in their stride. Every BMK is YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE 
made from the tough, springy wool of the Scotch Blackfaced sheep. This GREAT NEW MID-CENTURY VERSION OF 


wool is blended with other selected strains, Cro ; 
and is woyen on modern looms by Kil- ‘y } CHAMBERS’S ¢ 
marnock craftsmen. The result—lively, lux- cy / 
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urious carpets and rugs that never seem to ss 
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Twentieth Century 


lose their youthful bounce! So insist on see- : 
ing that BMK label! 
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Mothproof for-ever ! All BMK carpets and 


DICTIONARY | 
rugs are made permanently mothproof. Even 


dry-cleaning, washing and wear-and-tear mothproof FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS . 20s. NET 
won’t affect the mothproofing. CARPETS & RUGS 4 
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UST now, milk is at its cheapest and most 

@ plentiful—and there are also plenty of tins 

of condensed and evaporated milk in the 
shops. Most nutritionists think that ideally even 
adults should consume a pint a day and chil- 
dren, of course, even more. Fortunately it need 
not all be in the form of milk to drink, or as a 
milk pudding, for there are a.hundred and one 
more exciting ways of using it. 

Few children, for instance, can resist milk 
shakes, and these can be made by whisking up a 
tablespoonful or two of ice cream in half a pint 
of cold milk until it is frothy, adding fruit, 
chocolate syrup, or flavouring essence, and then 
serving quickly before the froth subsides. 

Then there are delicious vegetable-cream soups 
which make a good and nourishing beginning 
to an otherwise cold meal on what may be 
a cold summer day. They can be very quickly 
made if you adopt the method of making a thin, 
white sauce with milk and then add stock and 
sieved cooked vegetables, either one or several 
mixed varieties. A thorough stir, two or three 
minutes’ boil, careful seasoning, and the soup is 
ready for serving with a sprinkle of chopped 
parsley or a little grated cheese. 

“Then for a sweet: when you are rushed for 
time, why not a variation on that nourishing 
stand-by, junket? Instead of the ordinary variety, 
try one flavoured with coffee or chocolate. After 
making in the usual way add either a little 
strong coffee essence or one to two ounces of 
grated chocolate dissolved in a little warm milk. 
A vanilla-flavoured junket is good, too, poured 
over banana puree and dusted with nutmeg. 
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By PHYLLIS GARBUTT 


I myself find that evaporated and sweetened 
condensed milk also have endless uses. Here is 
an idea for evaporated milk when you are using 
it instead of cream for serving with fruit. Whip 
it well, and add a few drops of good flavouring 
essence and sugar. You may find that some 
brands seem to whip up easily, while others 
are not so amenable. You can get over this by 
preheating the cans. Immerse the unopened can 
in a pan of water and boil for half an hour. 
Then cool quickly by standing it in a bowl of 
cold water. It is a good idea to keep a tin by 
you prepared in this way so that -it is all 
ready for use, either to replace cream or form 
the basis of a cold sweet such as ‘ Milk Foam’. 
This is made merely by thoroughly whisking 
% pint scalded evaporated milk with 1 teaspoon- 
ful lemon juice; then adding 2 teaspoonsful of 
castor sugar and a teaspoonful gelatine dissolved 
in hot water. You,continue to whip until the 
mixture thickens. Fruit fools, also, are delicious 
made with evaporated milk; and have you tried 
jelly creams made by dissolving a jelly square in 
half the usual amount of water and making up 
the other half with milk whisked to a froth? 

Sweetened condensed milk is equally useful, 
and it also saves sugar. One of the simplest ways 
of using it for a cold sweet is as a caramel cream. 
All you need to do is to boil an unopened tin in 
a pan of water for several hours. If you cook by 
gas or electricity you will not want to waste 
heat, so it is best to do this when you are using 
a steamer or double saucepan for some other 
purpose. The tin can then be accommodated in 


the lower pan, taking care to see that it is kept 
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covered with water. After cooking for about 
three hours, cool before opening, and the caramel 
will be ready for serving, perhaps with fruit, or 
in sundae glasses sprinkled with chopped nuts. 
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Crossword No. 1,208. 


Medley. By Altair 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, value 
30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, July 2 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Schubert’s great moment (7). 
5. But it was not Micawber who was ‘ very much 
attached ’ to Scrooge (7). 
9. Acid designated by Hz Sn Oz (7). 
10. Let us hope our royal family has put these 
away for a long time (7). 
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12, 
13. 


“As dry as the 

(Shakespeare) (9). 

Reset in short (5). 

Qf such a boy Queen Elizabeth said ‘ Pitchers 

have ears’ (Shakespeare) (7). 

15. Slope was slippery for this bishop and he was 

henpecked by his wife (7). 

How we go off to Buffalo in song (7). 

Such baths are hard worked presumably (7). 

African river as a rule (5). 

23. This composer finally had to face the applause 
(9). 

Change one letter in amnesty and re-arrange for 

Bohemian composer (7). 

Don who lost his nerve in The City of the True 

Cross (7). 

27. Syd and Phil display a little spirit (7). 

Legal Bank Holiday? (Iwo words. 7). 


DOWN 
1. To sow a field out of normal rotation (7). 
2. The doctor nearly killed Mr. Winkle because 
8) 


biscuit after a voyage 


Tupman had borrowed the latter’s coat (7). 
. Old tragedy written up by Shelley without once 

mentioning its fell offence (5). 

4, Not King Edward’s elegy. Quite the reverse (7). 

5. Kipling’s engineer who made a miraculous job 
of the Haliotis (7). 

6 

7 


. Martin, Hereward’s running henchman, was 
aptly named (9). 

. Change one letter in liberal and re-arrange for 
rude (7). 

8. Figure in which it is hard to pick two equal 
sides (7). 


Although he wrote many operas, he ended with 
a more famous musician (9). 

Fleshy fruit a women’s club (7). 

17. In a duel (anag.) (7). 


18. Spenserian term for doing plaited work (7). 

19. Gerard Manley Hopkins presumably gave Glory 
to God for such plain black and white beauty 
(7). 

20. What the suburbs do to the town (7). 

21. ‘A kind of middle state, between an alien and 
a natural-born subject, and partakes of both’ 
(Blackstone) (7). 

24. Change one letter in earth and re-arrange for 
Belgian war capital in France (5). 


Solution of No. 1,206 


NOTES 
The ten pairs come from Gray’s 7, and are: Bust-Ore, 
And-Awl, —_ Sweetness-E’er, Science-Berth, — Artless-Tail, 


Text-Ski, Pealing-Preys, Lawn-Son, Unseen-Flour, Next- 
Dew. Across: 1. ‘ Coriolanus” 1. i, 12. Anag. 22. Mona 
(Lisa). J. C. confused Anglesey and the I.O.M. 26, 29, 
and 31. Abbreviations. 32, etc. A.B. (silent service) —GAB- 
Aa ok bs WC otie Down: 2. ‘ King Lear’? 3.. iv, 
3. Hidden. 6. ‘ Annabel’, E. A. Poe. 17. Anag. 19. 
Jumblies (Edward Lear). 20. Anag. 23. Anag. (Pail). 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: L. S. Harris (London, 
N.W.7); 2nd prize: G. T. Millett (London, S.E.18); 
3rd prize: Rev. P. Lewis (Lyminge) 
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HT a 0 m e@ Shorthand-typists are -equired for well-paid posts 


fora DEGREE! | 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going * or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two), You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled thousands of men and women to 
obtain Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
to C. D. PARKER. M.A., LL.D., Dept. FES85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


into residence”’ 


Ordinary 

Writing at 

Shorthand 
Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour of 
study. Much used as a practical time- 
saver by busy executives and profes- 
sional people. Can be typed or written 
at 100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matte: averages only two letters per 
word, and Speedwords can be used for 
all languages. Completely learned in 8 
lessons needing only 20 hours study. 
Warmly commended by G. Bernard 
Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by July 25 


Less than one hour a day fascinating 
spare time study will give you mastery 
of alJ the rules of streamlined Dutton 
Shorthand by July 25 if you act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular practice builds up 
speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands have made good with 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this advt. send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for full details 
and free lesson. stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students, 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.15, 
92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


everywhere. Pitman’s Shorthand plus the highly 
successful Pitman method of tuition will make you 
the person who gets the well-paid job. 


Pitman’s New English Made Easy Course singles 
out the essentials of English for practical needs, and 
makes the study simple and interesting. 


Other Courses include Accountancy: Art: Book- 
keeping: Foreign Languages: Typewriting: Wireless 
Engineering: Short Story Writing. 


| Pitman’s give expert tuition by post. Resources 
are unlimited in preparing the best courses at the 
| most moderate fees, Easy payment scheme; lending 
library facilities in Great Britain; proficiency 
| diploma awarded at completion of course. 


FREE prospectus for any of these courses may be 
obtained by cutting out the advertisement and 
ticking the course in which you are interested. 
Write your name and full address clearly, and post 
in unsealed envelope bearing*lid. stamp to: 


eget Light, B.Sc., F.C.1.S. 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
296 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey 


THE LISTENER 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Applications are invited for the post of 

LECTURER IN FINE ARTS 
from September 1953, or as soon as. possible 
thereafter. 

Salary Scale: Men £550 x 25—£700 p.a. 
Women £425 x 25—£575 p.a. 
(These scales are at present- under revision 
and for 1953 a non-pensionable supplement 
of approximately £88 p.a. is being paid). 
Plus a variable cost of living allowance, at 
present about £176 p.a. for single persons and 
£320 for married persons. Previous experience 
and academic qualifications may be taken 
into account in fixing the initial salary. 
Candidates should possess the Diploma of the 
Royal College of Art or similar qualifications. 
Duties: To be in charge of Painting subjects 
and to teach Drawing, Painting, Figure Com- 
positionetc. Aknowledgeof crafts,such as Book 
Binding, Etchingetce., willbearecommendation. 
Full particulars and application forms may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities-of the British Commonwealth, 
5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, Closing 
date for the receipt of applications in South 
Africa and the United Kingdom is July 15, 1953. 
R. MARTIN, Acting. Registrar 


UNIVERSITY | 
‘CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


preparing for 


For 
U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified Tut 
provides effective postal tuition at mode 
fees, payable by instalments, for':— 


students examinat 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, and the Intermediate and Degree Exa 
M.A., and various Diplomas and Certific; 


GENERAL CERTIF. OF EDUCATI 
(London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, ‘ 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS, ENGINEER! 
LAW, PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINA 
CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GOVT. 


3k PROSPECTUS iree from the Regis 
56 Burlington House, Cambri 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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* FOR BOOKS * 


All new Books available on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Stock of over three million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American and 
Continental magazines: and we have a first-class 


Postal Library. 


Foyles Gramophone Record dept. for HMV, ee 
Columbia, Parlophone, Vogue, Decca, Esquire, 
Capitol, and all other labels. Large stock 
of long-playing records. 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps.: 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 
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Cheaper than string— 
stronger than rope... 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulateu, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 


‘ ing. fencing, horticulture, 


aerials, etc. 
7 _ per mile Min. quantity 
55 = coil 20/- 
carriage paid. 


1,000 ft. 
Immediate delivery. Send for free sample. 
Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 
1 10, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 


An English 
Coxswain 


Treasurer: 


HIS LIFE AND YOURS 


depend upon first-class equipment 
—which costs money. You can help’ 
the lifeboatmanto keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your 


contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Secretary 


His Grace The Bats of 1 Nocthiilberlind. Col, A. b. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 


every bt 


Mother finds this compact typewr) 
real time-saver for personal letter; 
invitations; father depends on it fo) 
notices and office work done at ho) 
while travelling. The daughter uses 


| practice and the son for homework, 


de luxe Portable pleases EVERYONE... 
its smooth, speedy performance, 
Machine”’ features, AND lightweight 
ing case. Write to-day for illustrated { 
REMINGTON RAND LIMITED, Dealer V 
sale Division(Dept.P.R.125). 1 NewC 
St., London, W.C.1 Tel: CHAncer 


Price £28 .10.0 


Obtainable from all first-class dea 
EE 


CHILDREN’S 
HOLIDAYS. 
BOGNOR REGIS 


For boys and girls 8—16 yea 


JUNIOR HOLIDAYS (1953) 
another holiday house-party—this 
at Bognor Regis. All activitie 
supervised by a large, good-hum 
and experienced staff. j 


@® Fine premises and grounds 150 
from the front. 


@ Escorted train parties from Lond 
@ Full programme of activities. 

@ Ideal beach for children. 

@ Fees 6 gns. Periods Aug./Sept. 


Illustrated brochure from 


8 Henrietta PI.,W.1. LAN. 
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